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Announcing . . . 
the 1960 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


in Business Fducation i iy This year—as it does every year 
at — SPEEDWRITING, started 
EARLY in MARCH a series of 


FIRST truly “different” — truly NEW — 3-day regional conferences in 


Shorthand in the Twentieth Century Mee cities especially selected so that 
EVERY SPEEDWRITING 


FIRST because it Reduces Dropouts by TWO-THIRDS SCHOOL can attend. This 
meee year’s conferences are scheduled 


FIRST because it has cut learning time 75% — enables 
you to offer complete stenographic and 
secretarial course in half the time ods 
“he BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


FI RST in Student Satisfaction and Achievement 
FIRST in Employer Preference CHICAGO, ILL. 
DALLAS, TEX. 


FIR ST out more accurate, more 
efficient stenographers! WY 
tg NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FIRST in Profits 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand easily DOUBLES YOUR PROFITS since et 

you can teach TWICE as many students in the SAME amount of time! These are down-to-earth 

Students learn SPEEDWRITING shorthand in weeks instead of months shirtsleeve, TRAINING 

because it is based on the familiar letters of the alphabet instead of com- SESSIONS oor ne 
lex, hard-to-learn symbols 

plex, y Teachers . . . all designed 


Remember—you ELIMINATE COMPETITION with an exclusive to help you improve your 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand franchise. It is the ONE SHORT- 

HAND course no other school in YOUR CITY but you can offer. og ADVERTISING 

And you cash in on the benefits of a $600,000 nationwide adver- 

tising campaign, the largest in business school history! ea fs é SELLING 

If there is no SPEEDWRITING school in YOUR area, TEACHING 

write today for details about what an exclusive SPEED- a” €, 

WRITING franchise can mean to you! eer PUBLIC RELATIONS 


a * have been advised of exact 


; 
dates and hotels. 


: Special Note to Schools in the 
30 Cities Where There Is No 
NOW SPEEDWRITING Shorthand ‘a SPEEDWRITING FRANCHISE 
bears the GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ‘ 
Guaranty Seal. If you want MORE ENROLLMENTS, MORE 
PROFITS, with NO COMPETITIVE HEAD- 
ACHES—Write TODAY for details about the 
SPEEDWRITING Franchise in YOUR CITY. You 


and your staff are invited to attend one of these 


Guaranteed by» a exciting, invaluable SPEEDWRITING Regional 


Good Housekeeping , Conferences. 
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How are 


. Can our liberal arts colleagues deliver 


us the liberally educated men and women they talk 
edi to q al so much about, competent in their subject fields? 
My observation says, ‘No? As I look at these 


graduates, T think I seefor the most part youna 
people who have had a considerable amount of 
what has traditionally been labeled the liberal arts 
—and by some semantic sleight of hand got 
equated with a liberal education. But by any func- 
tional definition of a liberally educated person, I 

don't think they measure up. 
“To put it bluntly, I don’t see much that és 
liberal about much that ts called liberal education. 
ae “T see little evidence that the liberal arts facul- 
ties have taken the wonderful vision of the 

Herbert A. Tonne 
ae liberally educated person as their goal, pondered 
New York University 
what it means, and been willing to reach bevond 
Mere technical énstruction an a group of respectable 
disciplines. 

Even as to sheer subject matter competence, | 
am dubious. It seems to me our graduates are com- 
petent enough in their fields to go on teaching them 
in about the way they were taught. But I see 
little of that comfortable mastery that frees a 
person confidently to pick and choose, resynthesize, 
bring insights to bear creatively in new Set- 
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The quotation just given is a delightful antidote 
to the slavish adulation that has recently been 
given to the liberal arts, the ‘‘solids,” not only by 
the liberal educators, but even more so by many of 
those connected with business education which tor 
some reason is classed as unsolid and illiberal. A 
liberal subject is one that, as Wilhelms so well 


*Fred T. Wilhelms, “Moons and Missiles and What to do 
Now? Educational Leadership, XVI (October, 1958) p. 9-10. 
Also quoted in the January, 1960 Clearing House. 
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the Liberal Arts? 


puts it, “frees a person confidently to pick and 
choose, resynthesize, bring insights to bear crea- 
tively in new settings.” I have found no relation- 
ship between liberalism as just described and 
tormal liberal arts learning. There are Englishmen 
who are sound products of Oxtord and Cambridge 
who still think in terms of an Edwardian Empire 
and tind the ascendency ot America obnoxious. 
There are self-educated Englishmen who rose from 
clerkships who face the realities of the British 
Commonwealth, and, who though never in this 
country, have a remarkable understanding of it. 
Ot course, the reverse is true also. There is no 
scientific evidence of the liberalizing quality of 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, and other “‘solids.” 
The advocacy of these subjects is fashion and 
tradition. 

A thesis on “The Antennae of Certain Paleozoic 
Cockroaches” can be most narrowing, and it can be 
a means of integrating all aspects of human inter- 
est from microbes to the most distant galaxy. A 
course in packaging (beneath the dignity of men- 
tion to some) can be a trivial composite of limited 
functional skills; or it can be a means of integrat- 
ing competencies in chemistry, physics, art appre- 
ciation, and psychology. The result depends on the 
way the subject is taught or, better, learned. 

At a recent meeting I was orally chastized for 
saying that the leading exponent of the solids 
believed in the disciplinary value of the solids— 
that he held that the learning of these subjects 
gave transfer-of-training value. If the solids are 
not so justified then the justification must_ be 
tradition, Certainly much of mathematics, foreign 
languages, and social studies (still largely history ) 
can find little justification in its practical value 
unless it is used on the job. Most of us who in- 
dulged these subjects have found little use for 
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them. 

Why is a study of bookkeeping unsolid? Why ts 
a study of the various declensions of Latin with 
exceptions, and exceptions to exceptions, solid? Is 
it the manner of teaching? We can observe mean- 
ingless teaching of Latin and meaningtul teaching 
ot bookkeeping just as we can observe the reverse. 

If the advocates of the solids would point out 
that all subject matter should be made just as solid 
as possible, they would be on “solid” ground. There 
is much hot air and re-duplication of hot air in 
business education just as there is in the liberal 
arts. Is this a case of the pot calling the kettle 
black? Of course it is. When some one calls me by 
an unpleasant name and [ say “you're another,” 
I've agreed he may be telling the truth, but I’ve 
labeled him a snob. The blind advocacy of the 
liberal arts whether in college or high school is 
snobbery. 

There is so much improvement necessary in 
American education, both liberal and business 
education, that the name-calling snobbery of the 
liberal art-ists can only serve as a detriment to 
improvement. The problem is complicated by 
many factors. Entrance requirements, costs, care- 
less acceptance of schooling as worthwhile per se, 
diverse objectives, all cause complications and con- 
tusions. 

The solution we can be sure, however, is not in 
junking some subject matter as unfit for the bright 
ones. Likewise, blind advocacy of shorthand or 
bookkeeping is just as futile as blind advocacy of 
the solids. The needs of the pupil and the way the 
subject is taught are the criteria in terms of which 
subject matter should be selected, not personal 
bias. 

Thank you, Fred Wilhelms, for your fine state- 
ment that liberal arts per se are not the answer. 
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Introducing the new 


Here’s the greatest teaching typewriter you’ve 
ever seen... the new Royal Electric... ready 
just in time for your Spring buying plans. 

From the first, beginners make encouraging pro- 
gress and enjoy a feeling of satisfaction. Smooth 
electrical operation of the new Royal Electric 
simplifies motions so that students concentrate 


at once on the basic problem—learning to type. 

But the new Royal Electric is much more than 
a beginner’s typewriter. It’s also the machine for 
your advanced classes, for the trend to electrics 
evident in offices everywhere. For example, it’s 
the only electric that has both carbon and fabric 
ribbons as standard equipment, at no extra cost. 
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These special qualities, plus famous unique Royal 
features such as the Twin-Pak ribbon changer, 
Magic” Margin and low-angle keyboard make the 
new Royal Electric the best value in electrics ever 
... with no increase in cost! 

Make a date today with your Royal Represen- 
tative to meet the new Royal Electric. 


= for a much 
better class 


of typing 
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Electric 


() A PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORP 
WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 
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“Intense interest in a career will 
make hard work easy, and the drive 
to get somewhere will make unbe- 
lievable changes in the individual’s 
abilities and personality.” 


T would not be difficult to support 
the statement that the greatest weak- 
ness in business education in the sec- 
ondary schools today lies in the guid- 
ance program or the lack of program. 
We have many persons in the first- 
vear shorthand classes who will never 
use shorthand on the job, and, after 
the novelty wears off, will never write 
shorthand for personal use. We have 
no highly valid prognostic tests for 
typewriting, bookkeeping, and _sales- 
manship. The students in our general 
business classes range so widely in 
ability and interests that many of 
them are bored and become nuisances 
because the material is either too easy, 
too difficult, or too far removed from 
their interests to be challenging. 
The number of boys taking busi- 
ness courses, other than personal-use 
typing is falling off rapidly, although 
the number of them who go into busi- 
ness occupations is still increasing. 
The students in the cooperative part- 
time courses in distributive education 


GUIDANCE BUSINESS 


Lewis R. Toll 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


are, for the most part, not those who 
plan to make careers in retailing. The 
girls (there are not any boys to speak 
of) in the office occupations’ classes 
are frequently persons whose goal of 
becoming stenographers is side- 
tracked. They do not get the kind of 
part-time jobs where they use short- 
hand and very often their shorthand 
instruction has to be curtailed. 
Students who think they might go 
to college are advised by many coun- 
selors not to take business subjects in 
high school other than personal use 
typing. Business teachers are errone- 
cusly trying to talk boys into becom- 
ing office clerks, sales clerks, or ste- 
nographers. More schools each year 


are using the wrong approach to guid- - 


ance and turning boys away from 
business education in large numbers 
by giving tryout courses — several 
weeks in bookkeeping, several weeks 
or a semester in typing, and even 
several weeks of paper tryout in 
salesmanship. 

I want to suggest a method of 


approach which may eliminate many 
of the petty frustrations in our at- 
tempt to provide guidance and educa- 
tion for persons going into business. 


Interest Students in BUSINESS 
(and Teachers, Too) [Ed Note] 


The approach is to get students 
interested in business—not shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, office ma- 
chine operation, or selling behind a 
counter. 

On two occasions recently, I have 
been asked this question by teachers 
of a course in occupations ( in front 
of the high school sophomores of the 
class). Is it not true that there are 
high rewards for a person who will 
become very proficient .in the business 
skills of typewriting, bookkeeping, 
calculating machine operation, and the 
like? Imagine such a question being 
asked by teachers who were sup- 
posedly very well prepared in the field 
ot guidance! Of course, I had to an- 
swer that it is seldom true that there 
are high monetary rewards for per- 


EDUCATION 


sons depending primarily upon high 
skills in these tools for a livelihood. 
A survey in the city of Los Angeles 
shows that there were in that city only 
two major occupations wherein the 
pay was less than that of common 
labor—clerical office occupations, and 
clerical sales occupations. Is there any 
wonder that fewer and fewer boys 
are following a high school business 
program? No boy worth his salt 
wants to become either an office clerk 
or a sales clerk. 

It is strange that we business edu- 
cators are selling business education 
short when we should know that there 
is no field of work that has nearly as 
many highly paid persons as business. 
It is the businessman who employs the 
engineers and the highest-paid scien- 
tists. There were twice as many busi- 
ness managers in 1950, according to 
the U. S. Census, as there are stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, and clerk ty- 
pists combined ; more managers than 
clerical office workers other than ste- 
nographers and bookkeepers; more 
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managers than sales workers. In 1950, 
there were more than 5,000,000 man- 
agers, about 9 per cent of the entire 
labor force. 

You will notice that the managerial 
category does not include such pro- 
fessional business workers as account- 
ants or professional salesman, and 
many other business workers who 
have gone far past the clerical level. 


Retailing by Way of Distributive 
Education 

Let us analyze the sales workers for 
a minute. In 1950 there were just a 
few more than 4 million persons in 
this group. Slightly more than one- 
third of them were not in retail sell- 
ing. There are about the same number 
of men as women selling in the retail 
stores. Of the men in sales positions 
more are in non-retailing businesses 
than in stores. Quite a number of the 
men and some of the women in retail 
stores are professional salesmen, 
working on a commission basis and 
doing much of the selling by appoint- 
ment and personal demonstration, In- 
cluded in this class are the automo- 
bile salesmen and salesmen of house- 
hold appliances and furniture. The 
persons in these positions have al- 
ready worked past the entry job of 
sales clerk. During the last twenty 
years a decreasing percentage of the 
sales force is engaged in clerical sales 
work. One of the reasons for this is 
the trend toward self-service and self- 
selection. Another is that we are 
spending a greater part of our money 
for big-ticket items such as automo- 
biles, appliances, and houses, and for 
such intangibles as insurance and in- 
vestments. 

While students should not aspire to 
become retail sales clerks, they should 
recognize that retail selling is the best 
starting point for a person who wants 
to make a career either in sales work 
of any kind or in any phase of retail 
store management. 

As a result of this cursory analysis 
it would appear that in our coopera- 
tive part-time distributive education 
classes we should have far more boys 
than girls, and the great majority of 
the students should be those who have 
a strong desire to get past the entry 
job as a sales clerk and become a store 
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manager, a merchandise manager, a 
professional salesperson, or a real 
career man or woman in one of the 
many fields wherein selling is essen- 
tial. This is decidedly not the case 
today in most of the D. E. classes. 
What should we do? 

There are far more office clerical 
jobs than sales jobs. The ratio is 
about 7 to 4. In 1950 there were 
7,047,000 persons engaged in ‘office 
clerical occupations. Three out of five 
of them were women. There are three 
times as many women office workers 
as sales workers, while for the men, 
the number in the two categories is 
about the same. 

More men can work into advanced 
jobs via the sales route than the office 
route, although the opportunities in 
the office lane are very great. Regard- 
less of whether they plan to start in 
the office or on the sales floor, the 
bovs should have made a sufficient 
study of occupations to consider their 
entry job to be just the beginning of 
a career as a banker, an advertising 
executive, a salesman, a store man- 
ager, a merchandise manager, a traf- 
fic manager, or as a career man in 
other fields in which the financial re- 
wards are substantial. Persons in 
these occupations are likely to make 
more money than the typical engineer 
or scientist makes. Looking at the 
matter from the social viewpoint, per- 
sons educated for business occupa- 
tions may be able to replace many of 
the engineers and scientists who are 
now in business management posi- 
tions because they are more reward- 
ing than laboratory work. Perhaps 
the greatest contribution that creative 
engineers and scientists can make to 
society is to do creative engineering 
or scientific work. Maybe business 
foundations can contribute the differ- 
ence in pay needed to induce scientists 
to leave management and return to 


science. 


Stepping Stones of Secretarial Success 


Most of this discussion so far has 
been more pertinent to men than to 
women. The high 
school girls is a little different from 
those of the bovs. Many of the man- 
agerial positions and some of the 


aspirations of 


professional sales positions are not 


very available to the women. There 
are exceptions of course. The presi- 
dent of Lord and Taylors Department 
Store in New York City is a woman. 

An aspiration of most of the better 
girl students in the business curricu- 
lum is to become a secretary. All.of 
the girls want to get married and be- 
come a homemaker too. They think 
that the secretarial job will help them 
find a good husband, and they know 
that after they are married they may 
be called upon to use their job skills 
from time to time. They know that 
if they can do secretarial work they 
can get a job a lot easier when times 
are rough than if they are prepared 
to do only general office work. 

There is nothing wrong with the 
secretarial goal for the girl who has 
the ability in grammar and spelling to 
achieve it. The position of the secre- 
tary is an advanced position wherein 
the 
There are even more lucrative posi- 
tions, though, for girls with high oc- 


working conditions are good. 


cupational aspirations and the intelli- 
gence to match. Business teaching is 
much more rewarding, as is the job of 
business analyst. Many of the ambi- 
tious girls in the federal government 
are trying to move from secretarial 
positions to analyst positions where 
they can advance much faster and 
farther. 


The girls who want to get as far as 
possible in business should become in- 


terested in a particular kind of busi- 
ness. A woman who is prepared as a 
secretary and is genuinely interested 
in the airline business is a gem in the 
eves of the airline manager. There are 
many promotional paths in business 
for a woman and the type of begin- 
ning job is not so important so long 
as the woman is successful in it and 
wants to get beyond it. 

Our business students, boys and 
girls, should know that in high school 
they should learn to be proficient in 
one or more of the office or sales skills 
so that they can use the skills as an 
entering wedge into business, and in 
order to be successful on the first 
job or jobs. The vocational skill 
values of typewriting, shorthand, 
transcription, bookkeeping, calculat- 
ing machine operation, filing and re- 
tail selling should be sold to the stu- 
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dents largely on this basis. The initial 
success Wherein these skills are used 
should lead the beginning worker 
to positions wherein responsibility 
rather than skill will be the thing that 
is desired and rewarded. High me- 
chanical skill in not 
pay off in a big way if the worker 
does not use it almost solely as a 


business does 


springboard. 

In my opinion the only way we are 
going to get many boys to study 
shorthand is to convince them that 
they should not become stenogra- 
phers ; that they should become execu- 
tives via one of the shortest routes— 
shorthand. The businessmen and the 
occupational literature available will 
help get this story across. 

Typewriting should be sold to boys 
and girls not only as a useful office 
skill for a beginning employee but as 
a valuable managerial skill for busi- 
ness proprietors, accountings, and 
salesmen. Perhaps bookkeeping 
should be taught primarily as a man- 
agerial skill to help in the progress of 
an office employee, and as an aid to 
the many business owners, managers, 
and supervisors. 

These office-skill subjects, inci- 
dentally, will not be deleted from the 
high school programs by the pressures 
of mathematics and science if they 
are taught efficiently, using competi- 
tion and usefulness as motivating de- 
vices. 

Our general business courses are 
losing ground, though, and are in 
great need of strengthening. Better 
guidance is a part of the strengthen- 
ing process. The courses should be 
the principal means we have of get- 
ting students interested in business. 
In each of the major units we should 
include the study of personnel as well 
as the business operations they per- 
form. An investigation of who oper- 
ates the banks and how they go about 
it is much more interesting to stu- 
dents than how to open a checking 
account or a savings account. The 
same may be said of the fields of 
transportation, insurance, invest- 
ments, advertising, public utilities, 
retailing, and wholesaling. 

This approach should make our 
general business courses more desir- 
able for the non-business students as 
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well as the business students. Persons 
need to know a great deal about the 
basic operations of businessmen if 
they are to be intelligent citizens. 
How a bank serves the community is 
much more important from the citi- 
zenship point of view than how to 
reconcile a bank statement. A study 
of the personnel and salary problems 
of the post office and what needs to 
be done to introduce more business- 
like procedures in this department is 
of interest to non-business students, 
and is more vital than a detailed study 
of postal zones and postal rates. And 
certainly these problems are of 
greater importance to the business 
students than the personal use tidbits 
of information that are likely to 
change this year. Let us make an 
understanding of business policies 
and practices the major core of the 
basic business subjects and toss out 
the bulk of the consumer-use material 
wherein are not 
taught. 


basic principles 


Complete Circle 

Now we are back where we started. 
The biggest guidance job the business 
teacher has to perform is to‘ get his 
students interested in business. 
Through the study of the personnel 
and the romance of business, students 
may be encouraged to dig a_ little 
deeper into the study of businesses 
that interest them most. Many of 
them will develop a real career in- 
centive, an incentive that will take 
typewriting or bookkeeping or short- 
hand in its stride. The basic business 


courses will have as the major pur- 
pose the study of business organiza- 
tion and operation to determine the 
problems and the economic signifi- 
cance of business institutions. 
Through this study the students will 
get interested in becoming business- 
men and businesswomen. 

I know one of the questions is 
going to be what are we going to 
do about the student with the low 
1.0.7 Are they going to get past the 
entry level, the clerical level of work ? 
If there is no chance for them to 
get past this level, maybe they should 
not be in the business curriculum, 
But let us investigate this world of 
work a little further. Does it take 
more brains to be a milkman than 
a clerk typist? This delivery sales- 
man of milk makes far more money 
than either the office clerk 
or the clerk. The training 
the 


might be good for a. prospective de- 


does 
sales 
received in program 
livery salesman. There are many bus- 
iness occupations which demand no 
more intelligence than the clerk typist 
or bookkeeper or calculating machine 
operator. As most of you older 
teachers know, many of our flunk- 
outs are in business for themselves 
now making a very good living. In- 
tense interest in a career will make 
hard work easy, and the drive to get 
somewhere make unbelievable 
changes in the individual's abilities 


will 


and personality. Isn't it possible for 
us to expose more of our students 
to the bug that will start this conta- 


gious process ? 


THE ANSWER’S IN 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book 
answers to their questions, The Journal devotes this fea- 
ture to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


What is the relationship between 


grammar and glamour to you? 


The article on the last page of this magazine, by William J. Chapaitis, 
is an example of a psychological device to get students to concentrate 


on diction. 
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NALYSIS in terms of the effect 

of a transaction on the funda- 
mental equation is both necessary and 
desirable, but it is not the sine qua 
non of all bookkeeping instruction. 
At certain times, a teacher is to be 
commended for requiring analysis; 
at other times, however, he is to be 
criticized for such requirement. 
Where shall we draw the line? 


When Shall We Require Analysis? 


In the very early stages of book- 
keeping study, analysis should be re- 
quired as the basis for each entry, As 
the work progresses, however, stu- 
should be to enter the 
common, — basic auto- 
matically, without recourse to analy- 


dents able 


transactions 


sis. 

Incidentally, it should be pointed 
out that, if the analysis is to serve 
as a guide in the formulation of the 
entry, it should precede rather than 
follow the entry. Once an entry has 
been stated, analysis is as superfluous 
as the blueprint that is drawn after 
the completion of the bridge. 

In the first lesson on any new topic, 
analysis should comprise a significant 
part of the evolution of the entry. 
And for the following few days, the 
teacher should be vigilant in requir- 
ing analysis when the newly taught 
entry recurs. The analysis, however, 
should be confined to the new work. 
Of the old and firmly established 
there should be no doubt; only the 
new should call for verification. 

The only part of the old work for 
which analysis is in place is the trans- 
action that offers difficulty to the 
students. For example, when stu- 
dent debits the Returned Purchases 
account for the return of goods that 
had been bought, analysis is advis- 
able. The mere comment, “No, you 
should credit the Returned Purchases 
account,” will not produce growth 
in bookkeeping skill; only analysis 
will re-orient the student’s thinking 
and will help establish sound associa- 
tive the foundation for 
proper bookkeeping entry work. 

Part of a class period might be set 
aside occasionally for review of 
analysis. Sueh work might be con- 
ducted through formal questioning 


bonds as 
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WHAT 


SHALL 
ABOUT 
ANALYSIS 
BOOK- 

KEEPING? 


1. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


“The belaboring of the obvious through formal- 
ized analysis constitutes an unwarranted waste 
of time on activity that proves boring to the 


students.” 


or in the informal manner of a game. 
In addition, the daily warm-up quiz 
(slip test or bell work) might be de- 
voted now and then to a question call- 
ing for the analysis of a new or diffi- 
cult transaction. A speedy check-up 
of this kind will reveal to the teacher 
the degree to which students analyze 
properly. It will also focus each stu- 
dent’s attention to his own shortcom- 
ings in this area. 

Beyond the outlined 
above, the devoting of class time to 
analysis reduces instructional time 
considerably. The belaboring of the 
obvious through formalized analysis 


situations 


constitutes an unwarranted waste of 
time on activity that proves boring 
to the students. Moreover, if the 
entries for simple transactions have 


not been reduced to habit after several 
weeks, the analysis has in all proba- 
bility not been handled properly and 
as such has not been of much value. 


What Form Should the Analysis Assume? 


Granted that analysis is desirable, 
what form should it assume? This 
question can be answered satisfac- 
torily only when we recognize that 
analysis is a reflective process, and 
that reflection is stifled, not nurtured, 
when we insist on having the analysis 
cast in a rigid mold. 

For the transaction, “We bought a 
desk for $100,” some teachers insist 
on the following analysis: “The value 
furniture and fixtures 
was increased $100; we therefore 
debit the Furniture and Fixtures ac- 


of the asset 
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count $100. The value of the asset 
cash was decreased $100; we there- 
fore credit the Cash account $100.” 
These teachers do not realize that for 
many students such language is cum- 
bersome, trying, and meaningless. Re- 
quiring a rendition of this kind re- 
sults in the memorization of a set 
formula that is repeated without re- 
flection—the very antithesis of analy- 
sis. When students become involved 
in a maze of verbiage, they lose sight 
of the underlying purpose of analysis, 
learn bookkeeping through mechanical 
rules, and construct the entry from 
these rules rather than through 
reasoning. 

Since the process is more signifi- 
cant than the phrasing, no set form 
of analysis should be insisted upon. 
What we should require is an analy- 
sis, not the analysis. Since any rendi- 
tion that is given in goose-step fashion 
substitutes a straight-jacket response 
for mental activity, we should en- 
courage the students to express them- 
selves in a way that makes sense to 
them rather than in any set formula. 
Instead of insisting on “Our asset 
merchandise increased in value; 
therefore, we debit the Merchandise 
Purchase account,” or on “There was 
an increase in the value of the asset 
merchandise, we should per- 
mit our students to say, “We got 
more goods, ete.” or “Our goods went 
up, etc.” The former two may appear 
the more elegant to us; the latter two 
are the more meaningful to our stu- 


etc.”, 


dents. 

For the transaction, “We bought 
goods for $150 cash,” both the con- 
ventional analysis, “The value of the 
asset merchandise increased,” and the 
informal one, “We got more goods,” 
are acceptable. The rendition, “Our 
merchandise purchases increased,” 
however, is not acceptable, since the 
name of the asset is merchandise, not 
merchandise purchases. 

This 
patent if we consider the analysis for 


observation will be more 
a returned purchase. The acceptable 
analysis would be, ““We now have less 
goods,” “The value of our merchan- 
dise went down,” “The value of our 
merchandise was reduced,” or “Our 
asset merchandise decreased in value” 
—any of the foregoing four—fol- 
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lowed by the conclusion, “We there- 
fore credit the Returned Purchases 
account for $——.”’ (The treatment 
of the cash or accounts receivable 
aspect of the too 
obvious to justify taking up the 
reader’s time.) The teacher who has 
his students state, “Our asset mer- 
chandise purchases increased” when 
goods were purchased, will suddenly 
find them stating in their own “‘logi- 
that “the returned 
purchases decreased” 
are being returned. Such paradoxical 
situations can be avoided by having 


” 


transaction is 


cal” way asset 


when goods 


our students reason, “We now have 
more goods” when goods are bought 
—and “We now have less goods” 
when goods are returned. Thus the 
analvsis for the return of goods 
might be rendered as follows, “We 


now have more money; we therefore 
debit the Cash account. We also have 
less goods; we therefore credit the 
Returned Purchases account.” 
I-xperience has shown that the ex- 
pressions, “The value of the capital 
increased,” and “The value of the 


capital was decreased,” are not suffi- 
ciently vivid to the students. Too 
many effect an interchange between 


the element and the account. Is it 
any wonder that the students impro- 
vise the analysis for the withdrawal 
as “personal increased”? Far more 
effective would be to have students 
talk in terms of the business becom- 
ing richer or poorer. The analysis for 
the transaction, “John Smith with- 
drew $100 for personal use,” would 
accordingly be rendered as follows, 
“Our:firm’s money was reduced; we 
therefore credit the Cash account for 
$100. Our firm became poorer; we 
therefore debit John Smith, Personal 
account for $100.” 

In our desire to have the students 
render the analysis in their own 
language, we should not lose sight 
of one basic concept—-that only asset, 
liability, and capital (also expense and 
income—for those who prefer five 
classifications) can be increased or 
decreased, but that an account can 
never be increased or decreased. Un- 
fortunately some writers overlook the 
basic truth that an account can only 
be debited or credited. We even run 
into the anomalous situation in which 


the writer states, “The cash account 
was increased, so we debit Cash,” 
when what he means—-or should mean 
—to say is, “The asset cash was in- 
creased, so we debit the Cash ac- 
count.” of statement is 
necessary for clarity of concept. 
The zealous teacher cannot accept 
When 


any student refers to increasing or 


Precision 


such subversion of languag™. 


decreasing the value of any account, 
he might be invited to come forward 
and demonstrate at the board how he 
would perform this piece of surgery. 
The teacher might dramatize this by 
erasing the Jower half of an account 
on the board and announcing, “| have 
just decreased the account.” For the 
benefit of the student who talks about 
debiting Furniture and Fixtures and 
crediting Cash, he might point to the 
desk and ask, “Please show the class 
how you debit this piece of furni- 
ture.” Or, he might hand the student 
a ten-cent piece, and ask, “Just ex- 
actly how do you go about’ crediting 
this dime ? 

The very manner in 
question calling for 
phrased is significant. Until the stu- 
dent is familiar with the instruction, 
“Analyze this transaction,” a more 
definite phrasing is urged. Such ques- 
tions as, “What is the effect of this 
transaction on the fundamental equa- 
tion?” or “What happened to the 
firm’s assets, liabilities, and capital?” 


which the 


analysis is 


are less confusing. Even more pointed 
is the question, “Is the firm richer or 
result of this  trans- 


poorer as a 


action 2” 
What Objective Aids Might be Used? 
As a constant reminder, the teacher 
might have a chart bearing an appro- 


priate slogan, such as: 


ANALYSIS BEFORE ENTRY 


To keep the basic bookkeeping 
formula the a small 
chart containing the 
equation might be mounted on the 


class, 


fundamental 


fore 


front wall, in full view of the class. 
This can be stated either in the com- 


plete form, 


ASSETS = LIABILITIES + CAPITAL 
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or in the simplified, temporary ver- 


sion, 


ASSETS = CAPITAL 


A number of teachers have been 
able to set up a pharmacist’s scale, or 
to have one portrayed on a chart, for 
demonstrating that Assets are equal 
to Liabilities and Capital. 

Others have had a miniature see- 
saw drawn on a poster, with Assets 
on one side being balanced by Liabili- 
ties and Capital on the other side. 

Once elementary account study is 
under way, it is a simple matter to 
have two small charts mounted on the 
wall as a guide to entry work, 


ASSET CAPITAL 


third 


As the work 


chart might be added, 


progresses, a 


LIABILITY 


In addition, each student might set 
up such charts on a small index card 
or on the reverse side of a business 
card for reference in his entry work. 

For that matter, until the class is 
proficient in the use of any account, 
the teacher might have a small plus 
(+) and a small minus (—) placed 
on the title line of the account, as 
follows: 

Cash 


Returned Purchases 


| 


Sales Income 


This device may not be sufficiently 
meaningful to some of the students; 
for them more explicit symbols may 


be necessary : 


Returned Purchases (—A) 


(—C) Sales Income (+-C) 

It should be pointed out that the 
plus and minus signs are merely 
crutches, to be used only as long as 
is necessary to facilitate entry work 
in an account, and to be discarded 
as soon as identity has been estab- 
lished. 
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It might also be pointed out that 
those teachers who subdivide the cap- 
ital accounts in terms of income and 
expense would expand their chart 
display to include the following: 


Expense 


Income 


+ 


| 

They would in like manner apply 

these categories to the expense and 
income accounts as follows: 


(+E) Salaries (—E) 


Income (+1) 


| 


(—I) Interest 


Some teachers have displayed the 
following summary chart as a guide 


should be accepted. What was said 
earlier in criticism of the rendition 
of the analysis in one set pattern still 


applies. 

Recourse to an occasional exercise 
calling for written analysis might be 
of help to the class. Several versions 
of an analysis chart are presented. 

Form A has been criticized by some 
as lending itself to the mechanical ar- 
riving at the entry and then inter- 
polating check marks in the corre- 
sponding increase and decrease 
columns. It is for this reason that 
Form B has been adopted by a num- 
ber of teachers. 

Form B calls for thinking, but 
appears confusing to some students 
who insist on referring to each pair 


FORM A 


Assets Liabilities Ca 


vital 


Debit Credit 


Incr Decr Decr | Incr 


Incr 


Account Account | 


Cash W. Jones, Capital | 


FORM B 


Assets Liabilities Capital 


Debit | Credit 


Incr Decr | Iner Decr Incr 


Decr 


Account} Amt | Account | 


a 


Cash 500 | W. Jones, Capital 


FORM C 


Date Increases Decreases 


Debit Credit 


A L Aj L 


Account Account 


May 1 - 


to oral analysis and to entry work: 


When your ASSETS go up, 
Debit an asset account ; 
When they go down, 
Credit an asset account. 


When your LIABILITIES go up, 
Credit a liability account ; 

When they go down, 
Debit a liability account. 


When you become RICHER,- 
Credit a capital account; 
When you become POORER, 

Debit a capital account. 


Any other acceptable version that 
was devised by the students might 
be incorporated into a chart that a 
student committee can prepare. Re- 
gardless of the version on display, 
any sensible statement by the students 


Cash W. Jones, Capital 


of analysis columns debit-and- 
credit columns. It is for this reason 


that Form C 
Form C does away with criticisms 


was devised. 


and requires a careful analysis in 
terms of increases and decreases in 
assets, liabilities, and capital, and 
then provides for the formulation of 
the entry. 

Various other columnar arrange- 
ments are possible, each with its own 
advantages and disadvantages. A very 
real danger lies in the exclusive use 
of any one arrangement of columns. 
What was pointed out above in con- 
nection with oral analysis applies 
with equal force to any standardized 
version of an analysis chart. If we 
wish to avoid the formalization of 
analysis, our solution might lie in the 
adoption of variety in the columnar 
arrangement of the analysis chart. 
Only then will we be reasonably cer- 
tain that analysis is a thoughtful 
process rather than a mechanical one. 
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| 
_=— | 
Decr | Amt 
Cc _ Ant, 
| | | 500 
| 
(+A) Cash (—A) 
| 


ROSPECTIVE employers have 

problems of recruiting, selecting 
and training emplovees which few 
senior high school girls approaching 
first job interviews in a near-paraly- 
sis of fright and nerves would sus- 
pect. 

The Procter & Gamble Company 
has established in its General Offices 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, two programs to 
alleviate these problems in connec- 
tion with stenographers and _ typists. 
One, the Saturday Training Program, 
hits at all three—recruiting, selecting 
and training. The other is an orienta- 
tion and training provram for girls 
who are full-time emplovees. Both 
require a good foundation of high 
school training. 


The Saturday Training Program 


The Saturday Training Program 
was started nine years ago and is 
conducted on eight consecu‘ive Satur- 
days in the Spring. Such a program 
needed high 
school recruiting was not producing 
enough well-qualified applicants for 
stenographic and typing positions. 
Also, there was a need for girls who 
em- 


was because spring 


would be ready for productive 
ployment as soon as they were em- 
ploved full-time. The program has 
been continued because it satisfies 
both these needs. 

Saturday Training Program re- 
cruiting starts before school Christ- 
mas vacation each vear. The schools 
receive posters and other descriptive 
material which is made available to 
students. Teachers encourage their 
students to apply. Senior girls who 
participate in the program have 
proved to be good recruiters—their 
enthusiasm often inspires younger 
girls with the determination to apply 
when they are seniors. 

The program’s success as a recruit- 
ing tool is demonstrated by the fact 
that several hundred girls apply for 
participation each year. After a pains- 
taking selection process, some thirty- 
five of the best-qualified applicants 
are chosen. They understand that they 
will be offered full-time employment 
after graduation if their training 
work is satisfactory. Acceptance of 
Procter & Gamble’s job offer is not 
obligatory, although, of course, it is 
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WHAT BUSINESS 


TRAINING SOLVES 


Jean Crontz 


Supervisor of Orientation and Training 
The Procter & Gamble Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


hoped that the girls will wish to use 
the specialized training they have re- 
ceived. 

Participants are paid while they 
learn how to handle Procter & 
Gamble correspondence and how to 
meet the Company’s standards of 
work. Part of the work is dictated to 
those classified as stenographers, for 
skill in transcription is a factor in the 
rating given each girl at the end of 
the program. In addition to training 
work, they also do copy work suited 
to their ability. 

All training work is checked each 
week and returned with criticism in 
the form of praise and suggestions 
for improvement. Any trainee having 
particular difficulty in some area re- 
ceives individual counselling. Girls 
are rated on accuracy and neatness of 
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work, productivity, — transcription 
ability, spelling, training aptitude, at- 
titude and grooming. 

Through brief talks by their differ- 
ent supervisors each Saturday, the 
girls learn about Company activities 
and varieties of jobs and promotional 
possibilities. Many of the supervisors 
are former Saturday Training Pro- 
gram participants. 

A classroom session covering the 
general organizational structure of 
Procter & Gamble and a movie on 
Company activities and policies pro- 
vide further background. A tour of 
the building gives the girls a feeling 
of the physical environment in which 
they will work. Their orientation ts 
completed after they begin full-time 
employment. 

Jobs are offered on the last Satur- 


Dictation of Procter & Gamble letters produces some puzzling short- 
hand notes in the Saturday Training Program. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


R 
ough 
j 
4a 
- 
‘ 
Fy 
a 


THINKS AND SAYS 


PROBLEMS 


. these programs have the same 
purpose of providing the guidance 


necessary for better job performance 


and advancing personnel.” 


day, and recognition of successful 
completion of the program is given 
at a Company-sponsored luncheon. 
This Saturday Training Program 
has proved to be a solution to the 
problems which prompted its incep- 
tion. Selection methods used insure 
that well-qualified girls will partici- 
pate. The training enables partici- 
pants to enter full-time employment 
ready to do productive work. The 
program gives trainees an advance 
opportunity to evaluate Proctor & 
Gamble as an employer, and when 
they accept the offer of full-time em- 
ployment they are more certain of 
having made the right choice. 
Orientation and Training of Full-time 
Clerical Employees 
Stenographers and typists who 


begin employment in Procter & 
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Gamble’s General Office Services De- 
partment without Saturday Training 
Program experience go through a 
formal orientation and training pro- 
gram which helps them to become 
quickly oriented and productive. The 
procedure extends through several 
days to avoid asking the new person 
to absorb too much at one time. Al- 
though conducted by the General Of- 
fice Services Department, orientation 
and training service is available to all 
departments in the General Offices. 

The Supervisor of Orientation and 
Training greets the newcomer on her 
first day of employment, then ex- 
plains Company regulations ; presents 
her with a ticket for a complimentary 
lunch in the Company dining room; 
and shows the location of the wash 
room, coat racks, and supply room. 
The new girl then meets her super- 
visor and the girls in her division who 
will be her coffee break and luncheon 
companions. 

Most new stenographers and typ- 
ists are required to complete a course 
on handling of correspondence simi- 
lar to that used in the Saturday 
Training Program. Instructions for 
this work, which the training super- 
visor checks, are in the 
General Offices stenographic manual, 


included 


Saturday Training Program participants earn while they learn how to 
handle Procter & Gamble correspondence. 


the “Stenographer’s Guide.” The 
training course customarily requires 
five days; however, stress on ac- 
curacy, rather than a time limit, is 
placed on this training. 


Further Orientation 


The new employee attends a second 
orientation meeting at the end of the 
first week. This is the occasion for 
explanation of Company policy on 
promotion, holidays, vacation, em- 
ployee benefit plans, rules for office 
safety, and Company activities. A 
tour of the General Offices concludes 
this meeting. 

At the end of the first month there 
is a follow-up meeting with the new 
employee to elicit questions and sug- 
gestions for improving the orientation 
and training procedure. 


Special Training 


A series of nine discussion-type, 
advanced training meetings with films 
and other visual aids is held several 
times a year to supplement the train- 
ing of new clerical employees. Topics 
of the meetings are Procter & Gamble 
organization and history ; correct tele- 
phone usage; office etiquette; office 
dress and grooming; tips on typing, 
dictation and _ transcription; fre- 
quently-used office forms; rules for 
filing and alphabetizing; sending of 
wire messages; mailing letters and 
packages; handling of callers and 
making appointments; miscel- 
laneous secretarial duties. 

speed-building and refresher 
shorthand for stenographers 
held during office hours provides, fur- 
ther training in advanced shorthand, 
transcription spelling. Any 
woman employee who has the permis- 
sion of her department may attend. 

After completion of the basic train- 
ing course the stenographer or typist 
is usually ready to handle productive 
assignments. Although the General 
Office Services Department conducts 
formal training, other departments 
have training programs adapted to 
their own needs, in addition to hav- 
ing this course available. All these 


class 


programs have the same purpose of 
providing the guidance necessary for 
better job performance and advancing 
personnel. 
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OWNING 
YOUR OWN 
CAR 


Monica Z. Greco 
Scotia-Glenville High School 
Scotia, New York 


A CONSUMER UNIT IN GENERAL BUSINESS 


MERICA a motor- 
driven nation. Since the automo- 
bile has assumed such an important 


today is 


place in American living, young and 
old have become interested in owning 
a car of their own. Most teen-agers 
are more than willing to admit that 
somewhere in their plans—present 
or future—lies that dream. 

Why not then develop a resource 
unit in the general business class on 
“Owning Your Own Car?” It would 
not only hold the interest of the 
students because it is a topic which 
has meaning to them, but it would 
provide the teacher with a wonderful 
opportunity to cover many of the 
topics required by the General Busi- 
ness curriculum in a most pleasant 
and effective manner. 

The objectives of a resource unit 
on such a timely subject would be 
twofold. 

The primary objective would be to 
present to the student the knowledge 
which is so vital to the buying and 
owning of a car. The young people of 
today are living in an unstable world 

an atomic age of jet propulsion 
and changing values, which because 
of its very complexity, is making 
them “old too young.” They have 
unusual wants and desires. As a 
result, the seventeen-year-old (boy or 
girl) is forced to cope with problems 
and responsibilities—like owning a 


” 
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car—which his grandparents faced 
in their middle twenties. Many young 
people become economically 
pendent on or before graduation from 
high school and many assume finan- 


cial obligations on or before gradua- 


tion with little or no idea of how to: 


handle them wisely and prudently. | 

The secondary objectives of the 
unit would be (1) to develop the 
skills necessary in order to apply 
the knowledge acquired, and (2) to 
impress upon the student that the 
skills thus gained, 
other knowl- 


knowledge and 
when correlated with 
edge acquired during high school, 
would be an invaluable aid in day- 
to-day living. 

The kevword throughout the 
general business curriculum is plan, 
and it takes many skills and much 
knowledge to efficiently and 
wisely. 


Planning the Unit 


The first question which the stu- 
dent can be asked is “IVhat reason 
do people have for owning a car?” 
The inevitable answers will be, “Some 
people want it,” and “Others have 
to have one.” Herein lies the open 
road to a discussion of the consumer, 
as the user of goods and services; 
the producer, who supplies the con- 
sumer with goods and services (needs 


inde- 


Kind of Car to Buy 


and wants); and our free enterprise 
business system with its mass pro- 
duction, specialization, competition, 
and interdependency. It is evident 
that the automobile has rebuilt cities, 
created suburbs, changed our recrea 
tion patterns, increased considerably 
our standard of living, and has helped 
bring new services and conveniences 
to many. 

What kind of an automobile should 
a person buy? A brand new one or 
A. station wagon or a 
two-door A Cadillac or a 
Ford, or perhaps, a Renault? At this 


a used one? 
sedan ? 


point the teacher finds fertile ground 


to develop all the essentials of wise 
buying. To buy wisely requires a 
plan. To a great degree the kind of 
an automobile that a person will buy 
will be determined by the purpose the 
automobile will serve plus, of course, 
the individual’s pocketbook. But still 
many problems arise. There are a 
great number of automobiles and 
kinds of automobiles to choose from. 
Advertising might be confusing or 
misleading. Not all car dealers have 
the same prices, and there always 
exists the problem of when it is the 
best time to buy. The student must 
learn to overcome these problems by 
relying on the advice of salespeople, 
inspecting the cars thoroughly, con- 
sulting with car owners and special- 
ized personnel, such as mechanics, 
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Planning a Trip 


and comparing prices. In brief, the 


potential car buyer should “shop be- 
fore buying.” He should also be made 
aware that organizations, such as the 
Better 
state, 
willing to serve and protect him. 
How will the car be paid for? 
There will always be those who will 
be able to pay the full price for the 
automobile at once and drive home 
But there will also 


Business Bureau, and _ local, 


and federal governments are 


in the new car. 
always be those who will find it neces- 
sary to start planning their spending 
in order to someday have enough 
money to pay the full price for the 
car or the down payment on the car 
at least. And what does this lead to? 
The study of the budget. Briefly, a 
budget can be defined as a spending 
plan which includes estimates for in- 
come, food, shelter and clothing, sav- 
ings and investments, operating ex- 
penses, and advancement. By keeping 
a budget and saving first, a definite 
regular saving habit is formed. 
But where to keep these savings- 

or under the mattress? 
must be 


cookie jar 
Another 
Young people must understand that 


decision made. 
savings should be kept in a safe place 
where they will earn money and be 
available when This is an 
open door to the study of a bank 


needed. 


savings account—how to open one, 
how to use it. The study of checks 
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“rowed from a variety of places- 


WEW LOW COST 


Insurance Representative 
Addresses Class 


and checking accounts may follow 


not only as a means of comparison at’ 


this point but mainly because personal 
checks are used so extensively and 
for many reasons—not only in paying 


for the car but for the expenses in- 


curred because of the car. 

On the other hand, some students 
will reason that there may be in- 
must bor- 
rowed in order to buy the car. But 
bor- 
the 
pro- 


stances when money 


from where? Money be 


bank; an insurance company, 
vided the individual has a certain kind 
of insurance policy with that com- 
pany; small-loan or personal finance 
pawn- 
These 


agencies are in business for the pur- 


unions ; 
sharks. 


companies; credit 


brokers; and loan 
pose of making a profit, and as a 
result, the borrower must expect to 
pay for the use of the money loaned 
to him. They might make their loan 
on the basis of the character or credit 
reputation of the borrower or they 


. 
might demand a guarantee that the 


loan will be repaid by making the 


borrower pledge real or personal 
property. 

Which of these sources should the 
person use? Only a study of all of 
them can give the answer. True, a 
sometimes be able to 


person may 


borrow the money he needs from a 


Committee on Inspection Trip 


relative or a friend; whether or not 
he pays for the use of the money 
borrowed in this way depends en- 
tirely on the one loaning the money to 
him. 

In further developing the theme of 
paying for the car, the American 
credit system, which has converted 
the from a_ glamorous 
luxury into an 
convience, cannot be overlooked. Car 
financing or instalment buying, as 
some prefer to call it, plays an un- 
part in our 


automobile 
universally-owned 


usually important 
economy today. Few car dealers can 
afford to extend instalment credit; 
therefore, sell their 
sales contracts to sales finance com- 


many dealers 
panies, organizations which make it 
their business to buy instalment con- 
tracts, in order to get their money, 
less a discount immediately. To whom 
the car buyer sends his monthly pay- 
ment really makes no difference to 
him! But send it he must or else—the 
car will be repossessed, and he loses 
not only the car but also all the money 
he had thus far paid on it. Most 
people can readily see the advantage 
of using the car while paying for it; 
some, however, lose sight of the fact 
that the car bought on the instalment 
plan may cost more, that the instal- 
ment contract is a legal document, 
and that the car is not theirs until 
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the final payment 1s made. 

Moreover, many teen-agers have 
never considered the fact that they 
must be twenty-one years of age or 
older in order to purchase a car in 
this manner; if they are not, their 
parent or guardian must be a co- 
signer and share the responsibility of 
paying for the car with them. The 
facets to the study of instalment buy- 
ing are matiy. Upon completion of the 
study the student should realize that 
and that the 
person who decides to “Buy Now and 
Pay Later” should compare rates and 
credit practices in order to get his 
money's worth. 


credit costs money, 


What is the cost of owning an 
automobile? The purchase price looks 
so big, but still how few realize that 
paying for the car, perhaps, is the 
cheapest part of owning the car. In 
New York State, as in many others, 
it is necessary to prove financial re- 
sponsibility on the part of the owner 
before the car license can be obtained. 
How this 
shown? On the whole, the buying of 
insurance will suffice. 
Here then lies the opportunity to 


can responsibility — be 


automobile 


study automobile insurance with all 


its idiosyneracies and ramifications. 
Different different re- 
quirements ; some have none ; but still 


states have 
it is wise for the car owner to become 
familiar with the kinds of car in- 
surance that he can buy? Why? For 
his own protection, of course. 
Should the car owner buy all types 
not, which 
should he buy? Where would he buy 
car insurance? How much does car 


of insurance? If ones 


insurance cost? What determines its 
cost? Why is it important to deal 
with a reliable insurance company 
and a conscientious agent? These are 
only a few questions which will 
arouse student interest. The fact that 
some insurance companies demand 
that boys under twenty-five years of 
age must pay more for insurance than 
girls of the same age can always be 
depended upon to develop into a lively 
class discussion. Likewise, the fact 
that individuals who successfully pass 
an approved driver training course 
pay less for insurance will be a reve- 
lation to many. When exploring the 
depths of car insurance, it would be 
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advantageous to impress teen- 
agers especially the importance of 
safe, sane, courteous, law-abiding 
driving, and to try to have them 
consume what should be done in case 
of an accident. Many lives and law- 
suits can be spared if all details are 
handled properly and efficiently at 
such a disturbing time. 

(Under ordinary circumstances the 
person who owns a car drives the 
car, and in driving a car a person 
places himself in a vulnerable posi- 
tion. Through his own carelessness, 
through the carelessness of someone 
else, or through an accident, he might 
find himself either killed or injured. 
How should he protect himself and 
The teacher with 

enthusiasm can 


his loved ones? 
imagination and 
readily and easily introduce his or 
her students to life insurance and 
health and accident insurance at this 


time if he or she so desires.) 
Related Topics 


Travel 

Gasoline and oil, insurance, licens- 
ing, depreciation, repairs, 
tires, lubrication—all of these are a 


garage, 


significant part of the expenses the 
car owner must cope with. But be- 
sides all of these, owning a car sati- 
fies the desire to travel, and to travel 
costs money and time. And so plan 
one must! The well-planned trip is 
and 
our 
ad- 


generally the most worthwhile 
enjovable trip. At this point in 
study, students can discuss the 
vantages and disadvantages of travel- 
ing by compare 
automobile travel with other means 
of transportation. Itineraries for and 


automobile, even 


the cost of trips can be determined. 
Controversial such as, 


“Shall we make reservations in ad- 


questions 


vance?” or “Shall we stay in a hotel 
or a motel?” can be debated upon. A 
much neglected art—that of reading 
maps—can be revived. Likewise, it is 
important for the students to realize 
how oil companies as well as organi- 
zations like the AAA help the one 
who travels by car. Above all, again 
the students should be made conscious 
of the enormous responsibility which 
falls upon the driver of a car. The 
driver must have his car under con- 
trol at all times, obey speed limits, 


and follow traffic regulations. It is 
not good enough to know what to do; 


it must be done. 


Communication 


Because the car owner will take 
trips, he will find it necessary to com- 
municate with others. He, therefore, 
should be familiar with the various 
means of communication at his dis- 
posal and how to use them effectively. 
The student must be aware of the 
proper handling of not only the tele- 
phone instrument but of the call it- 
self. He should know when it would 
be more beneficial for him to place 
call or when a 
person-to-person call would be imper- 
ative. Facts about the telegram, the 
day and night letter must be at his 


station-to-station 


command. 

And quite naturally, the most used 
means of communication today— 
letter writing—must not be forgot- 
ten. The owner of a car will find 
countless opportunities for the writ- 
ing of business letters whether they 
be to inquire about places to visit, to 
request reservations, to complain 
about services received, and so on and 
on. The next decision to be made is 
concerned the qualifications 
which a good business letter should 
possess. What a wonderful 
tunity for the general business teacher 
to formulate a skill which will be used 
for many, many years to come. 


with 


( r= 


But, of what use is the perfect 
business letter if it is not mailed? 
There is but one answer—of no use 
at all. Here is the opportune time to 
acquaint students with the services 
which the United States Post Office 
is so willing to give. Of course, he 
should not be forced to remember the 
rates for second, third, and fourth- 
class mail, but he should be familiar 
with what each class includes. What 
does sending a letter by special de- 
livery mean? When and how and why 
are letters registered or certified ? 
Another few items tor the student’s 
vocabulary list! And how about that 
gift to be back home? The 
traveler must know how to wrap it 


sent 


properly and address it correctly in 
order to feel confident that the one 
for whom it was intended will receive 
it. 
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Recordke ping 

As the student gradually progresses 
through the study of what owning a 
car entails, he himself will soon see 
the need for keeping records. Owning 
acar can involve the keeping of all 
sorts of records and information. 
Keeping a record of car payments, 
the mileage on a trip, the cost of a 
trip, operating expenses for a month 
or a vear, the amount set aside for 
the new car, are only a few examples 
the 
should keep. The general business 


of records which car owner 
course students should, therefore, be 
alerted to the uuportance of keeping 


be 


systematic 


records and should 


the 


which 


accurate 
oriented — to simple 


will suffice for his 


processes 


needs. Keecords, which are casyv LO 
keep and readily interpreted, are the 
records which serve their purpose 
best. 

The foregoing paragraphs present 
ever so concisely the highlights of 
be treated in a resource 


What may 


unit on “Owning Your Own Car.” 
In an actual class situation without 
question each topic would be more 
fully extended in order to give the 
student, the prospective car owner, 
the best understanding possible of the 
question under consideration and how 
it applies to the owning of an auto 


mobile. 


Activities 


be 
be 


voluminous, stimulating, and interest 


W hich could 


The 


undertaken, 


activities, 


would undoubtedly 


provoking. Naturally, they would de 
pend on the individual teacher and the 
needs of the class in general, Their 
Most mnportant function, moreover, 
would be that they could easily de 
velop into) worthwhile habits and 
skills, which would be used through 
out a lifetime. It might be of interest 


to list but a few: 


“Shopping” 
Visit to a new 
Making ol 


budgets 


trip toa used car lot 
dealer 
and 


Car 
budgets revising of 
an actual 

with class funds 
Depositing and withdrawing of money 

from the savings account 
Opening of hypothetical 

account and the writing of checks 
Survey of how much it costs to borrow 
in the community 


Opening of savings account 


checking 
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Planning of itineraries and cost of trips 

Visit to class by an automobile insur- 
ance broker 

Wrapping of Christmas packages for 
mailing 

Writing of 
mailed 


business letters actually 


Keeping records of expenses— individ 


ual and class 
Only one conclusion can — be 
reached, The inevitable outcome of 
the study of a resource unit: on 
“Owning Your Own Car” would cer- 
tainly be that significant learning had 
taken place most painless 
manner, 

The challenge is apparent; the op- 
But 


force is needed. The general business 


portunity is hand. 


driving 


teacher is in a crucial position to 
make our young people of today 
“Stop-Think-Plan” before doing, in 
order to make for more contented 
citizens and a better America of to- 
morrow. In this age of sputniks and 
mathematics and science, the general 
business teacher with a little imagi- 
nation, sound and practical reason- 
ing, and a minimum of enthusiasm, 
can unquestionably help place general 
business in an unprecedented position 
in the school curriculum by making 
it appealing to all young people, and 
in this way convince the school ad- 
ministrator and the community that 
itis a “must,” not for a few but for 


all, for everyday living. 


In the February issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 228 of the February issue. 


ete 


tne 


Directions for constructing another 


design will be printed in the next issue. 


pewter | ry Cat 
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The new IBM Electric: 
Its beauty is just a bonus 


The first thing you notice about the new IBM Electric 
Typewriter is its good looks. But there’s more. For 
here is beauty combined with precise function, the 
result of the most thorough approach to typewriter 
development ever devised. 


It is one of the most perfectly engineered quality prod- 
ucts in the world, and every part is made a little 
stronger, a little better than it has to be. As a result, 
teacher’s schedules 


you can expect less ‘““down-time, 
can be maintained, and students need not feel the 


demoralizing effect of wasted classroom time. 


SIMPLEST KEYBOARD 
Its many exclusive features help students raise their 
standards of performance. For example, a whole new 
principle, the ‘Buoyant Keyboard” enables the student 
to adjust key pressure to his individual ‘‘touch,” 


reducing finger fatigue and helping him develop in- 
creased confidence and skill. The keyboard itself is the 
essence of simplicity and no unnecessary gadgets in- 
trude on the student’s finger action, making both 


teaching and learning easier. 


DEPENDABLE IBM SERVICE 
Service too is an important part of the IBM Electric 
story. Every IBM Customer Engineer goes through an 


intensive training course at our plant, as well as con- 


tinuous training at his branch office. Familiar with 


every function of this precision instrument, he will keep 
your IBM Electrics working at their very best for years. 


In our desire to further share the responsibility for the 
success of each typing installation, IBM _ offers the 
facilities of its Educational Services Department. In 


addition to lesson plans, movies, bulletin board mate- 


rials, and other educational aids, a staff of consultants 
and business educators are available ‘to provide assist- 


ance when desired. 


So you see, the beauty of the IBM Electric ‘Typewriter 
is but a bonus. And we haven't told all. If you would 
like to know more about this superb typewriter, our 
local representative would be pleased to show it to 


you at your school. 


THE IBM ELECTRIC 


Its beauty ts Just a bonus 


HE following experiment was con- 


ducted over a class 


periods of 45 minutes each. The in- 


span of 28 


struction given was highly individu- 
alized as the instructor had only one 
his daughter, who was 8 vears 
Here is an 


pupil 
and 11 


account of day-by-day experiences of 


months of age. 


those 28 lessons with a graph showing 


her best 30-second efforts on each 
lesson in gross words per minute with 
the number of errors recorded for 
those best efforts. The 


proach method, ‘using the directions, 


mental ap 


manual and text by Louis Leslie and 
Philip Pepe, was utilized during these 
typewriting lessons. 


From the instruector’s 


First’ Lesson: 
standpoint, some difficulties were ob 


served, One was the memory of “t”, 
Sey" and “h” strokes by the pupil. 
Two, the student had a tendency to 
hug the home row of keys, which 
seems natural for a beginner. Three, 
there was difficulty in. striking the 
keys properly to print clearly on the 
paper. Almost all of the letters were 
printing lightly. Four, proper car- 
riage return created difficulty. 

After the lesson, a conference was 
held to determine 
the difficulties 
standpoint. The prominent difficulty, 


student 
from the 


with the 
student’s 
in the student’s estimation, was 
memorization of the keys. This would 
indicate that teachers using this 
method should perhaps spend more 
time on this phase to overcome this 
difficulty initially. It is realized, of 
course, that this is a point for debate. 
Shall we spend more time on the keys 
or shall we keep pushing and allow 
repetition to overcome this initial 
difficulty ? The writer merely suggests 
spending more time if the teacher 
wants to overcome the difficulty in) 
the first lesson, 

Second Lesson: During this lesson 
the student had trouble with memori- 
zation of keys and “n”. There 
was a tendency to strike the key to 
the right of the proper stroke on the 


right hand. For example, “o” was 


struck for “1”: “m” for “n”: “,” for 
“mm”. This might be an indication that 
the hand on the eight-year-old subject 
is too small for the normal standard 
keyboard, or that the tendency to hug 


the keyboard was still too prevalent. 
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OLD LEARNS 
TYPE 


Jerre E. Gratz 


State Teachers College 


Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


An account by the instructor of the day-by-day experi+ 


ences of 28 class periods of 45 minutes each. “The in. 


struction given was highly individualized as the in- 


structor had only one pupil—his daughter”. 


The student had not yet developed the 


proper “feel” of the home row keys. . 


Third Lesson: The student was still 
having difficulties with carriage re 
turn and was holding down some 
keys too long. This caused jamming. 
Motivation was high, seeming to in 
dicate that an eight-year-old is cap 
able of recognizing the machine as a 
valuable writing aid rather than just 
another toy. 

The student was extremely inter- 
ested during the entire 45 minutes 
of these first. three periods. Com 
ments from the student during the 
conference that this third 
lesson indicated that typing seemed 
easy and that there were no difficulties 
(student’s that she 
“loved” typing. There was a notice- 
able improvement in keeping eyes on 


followed 


opinion) and 


copy and much better stroking ability, 
Fourth Lesson: During this 
there was difficulty in reaching from 
to the “t" stroke. Student 
kept hitting for The letter 
ae was being stroked for the letter 
“h’. Much improved speed; writing 
words per 


lesson 


home row 


increased to 16 gross 
minute with 5 errors for a 30-second 
effort. Carriage throw improved also 
with this lesson. 

Lifth Lesson: The pupil had difficulty 
at first with the shift key, She tried to 
keep her hands on home row and 
stretch her little finger to cover shift 
key. The student’s hand was too small 
to allow. this. 

Holding on to the space bar a little 
too long was another tendency of the 
student during this lesson. The in 
structor deviated from the lesson to 
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give a speed test on the first sentence 
in the first lesson with result of 20 
gross words per minute with 9 errors 
for a 30-second effort. The key “r 
and 


” 


was continually struck for 
the key “j” for “h”. 

Sixth Lesson: The student claimed 
the only difficult thing was to type the 
right key. Many typists seem to have 
this trouble. In keeping with the in- 
structions of the author of the text- 
book, absolutely no pressure was ex- 


erted for accuracy. The best effort. 


for 30 seconds was 16 gross words a 
minute near the beginning of this 
lesson. Using the same sentence after 
40 minutes of instruction resulted in 
14 gross words per minute with 7 
errors for a 30-second effort. The 
question of fatigue might be raised: 
How long should a small child write 
at the typewriter? Everything was 
done to avoid fatigue. Pillows were 
used on the chair so that the proper 
height could be obtained. The student 
at no time complained of being tired 
but still the question remains. Ob- 
viously, this fatigue factor has im- 
plications for the teaching of high 
school students also; what should the 
optinum length of a period in high 
school typewriting be ? 
Seventh Lesson: Speed started to im- 
prove. The best effort was 23 gross 
words per minute with 6 errors for 
30 seconds. According to the student, 
the hardest words to type were “zoo” 
and “pet”. “Z” use of left 
small finger which is a weak finger 


entails 


for most people and probably more so 
for a small child. “P” of course 
makes use of the small right finger, 
and the same possiblity as the stroke 
for “z’’ exists. 

Eighth Lesson: The student was typ- 
ing faster insofar as letter combina- 
tions are concerned. The keys notice- 
ably jammed more often today. This 
could be from a combination of 
factors. One possibly could be that 
because the student was more confi- 
dent of the “feel” of the keys she 
was trying to go faster and as a re- 
sult 
earlier difheulty of holding keys too 
long was another cause of this diffi- 
culty. Shift key was also still giving 
the student trouble. 

Ninth Student 


Was jamming the keys. The 


Lesson: claimed 
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trouble with “p” reach. Again the 
difficulty with the use of little finger 
was noticed. It might be well to have 
special drills incorporating the use 
of little finger of both right and left 
hand somewhere in these early les- 
sons. Student had no trouble at all in 
keeping eyes on copy. 

Tenth Lesson: The words “buzzed” 
and “buzzing” were the most difficult 
to type according to the student. The 


in the beginning of the lesson. After 
the writer demonstrated the correct 
method of stroking, there was much 
less jamming on the part of the 
student. Stroking was demonstrated 
in earlier lessons, but it is quite possi- 
ble that only now the student began 
to realize the importance of good 
stroking and to recognize the dif- 
between good and 


ference poor 


stroking. 


BEST 30 SECOND WRITING 
OF EACH LESSON GwW.PM. 


8 
ERRORS 


KY SKE 


12345 6 TBA INAS 1718 19 29 21 2223 M25 262728 
LESSONS 


student had difficulty once again with 
all the words containing the letter 

Eleventh Lesson: There was a tre- 
mendous jamming of the keys today. 
Perhaps we were stressing speed too 
much, Carriage return showed im- 
provement, and use of shift key 
started to improve. Student com- 
plained that holding shift key hurt 
her finger. 

Twelfth Lesson: Keys were jammed 


No work had been done, as yet, 
on accuracy. A tremendous number 
of errors were being made. 
Thirteenth Lesson: A little control 
typing was introduced for the first 
time. The student was having trouble 
keeping her right hand on the correct 
keys. A review of the reach to the 
shift key was necessary to get rid of 
flying capitals. For the first time the 
student consistently started the sen- 
tence the second time through on 
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speed drills. Her best effort was 22 
gross words per minute with 9 errors 
for a 30-second effort. Patterns very 
definitely seemed to be starting in 
this lesson. 

Fourteenth Lesson: There was some 
jamming of the keys when pushing 
for speed during this lesson. How- 
ever, from this lesson on, the student 
never dropped below 28 gross words 
per minute on a 30-second test. 
Fifteenth Lesson: The student hit 
her top speed for the 28 lessons dur- 
ing this period, 36 gross words per 
minute for 30 seconds. 

Sixteenth Lesson: One-minute tests 
the this 
lesson. Going from the sentence to 
drill, the student had trouble in the 
beginning by shifting for capital 


Were started near end of 


letters at the beginning of every line. 
This was probably because previously 
every line had begun with a capital 
letter. In this particular lesson it does 
not. This may not be a difficult factor 
for an older student but is confusing 
for an eight-year-old. 

Seventeenth Lesson: A 
cedure was introduced today, allow- 


new pro- 
ing the student to type through the 
She 
still had trouble keeping her right 


lesson at her own speed first. 
hand on the correct home row keys. 
The writer suspects that the small- 
ness of the child’s hand is an import- 
ant factor here. 

Eighteenth Lesson: Errors on the 30- 
second test group seemed to be de- 
creasing. On the one minute tests, 
however, there were still many, many 
errors. 
Nineteenth Lesson: The right hand 
was still giving trouble as far as hit- 
ting correct home row keys. In this 
lesson the student produced a better 
effort (24 gwpm-15 errors) in the 
one-minute test than in the 30-second 
test (22 gwpm-7 errors) on para- 
graph 77. By better effort, the writer 
is referring to a higher gwpm since 
our stress is placed on speed alone. 
Twentieth Lesson: There was a no- 
ticeable error decrease on 30-second 
writings. 

Twenty-First Lesson: The writer no- 
ticed that the student was making 
more errors during the second 30- 
seconds of a one minute writing than 
the first 30 seconds of the same writ- 
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ing. Could this be that the child is 
too young or that her hands are too 
weak for sustained speed? Is the 
pressure too much? Does _ fatigue 
play a part in such a short span of 
time? 

Twenty-Second Lesson: One 30 sec- 
ond writing had 33 gross words per 
minute with 11 errors. The student 
was now typing consistently above 
30 gross words per minute. 
Twenty-Third Lesson: This lesson 
had to be given late in the evening. 
The child was possibly too tired after 
a day of swimming, playing and nor- 
mal childhood activities. There was 
a noticeable increase in errors, which 
suggests that fatigue does play an 
important part with a young child. 
Possibly in scheduling typing for 
youngsters in elementary school, we 
should do so early in the morning 
before the fatigue factor can play 
such an important role. 
Twenty-Fourth Lesson: All 30-sec- 
ond speed drills were used for this 
lesson. A control factor for accuracy 
was stressed near the end of the pe- 
riod. 

Twenty-Fifth Lesson: In this lesson 
the .student had 30-second efforts of 
36 gross words per minute with 18 
errors for speed and a control ef- 
fort of 24 gross words per minute 
with 1 error. 

Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh 
Lessons: Both speed and accuracy 
were stressed. Rate dropped about 10 
words per minute on the control level 
with errors cut in half or less. 
Twenty-Eighth Lesson: Best effort 


for this final lesson was 34 gross 
words per minute with 13 errors. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Just how definite can one be in his 
conclusions with an experiment of 
this type? First, the subject is the 
writer’s own daughter. Second, the 
experiment cannot be valid with only 
one subject. What bearing these two 
items play on the findings are of 
little as the 
writer is concerned, The important 
child of 


consequence insofar 
point to remember is: A 
eight can learn to type. 

Reading apparently does not play a 
great part, since this particular student 
did not know the meaning of, nor 
how to pronounce, some of the words 
used in the textbook. Perhaps with 
a different textbook geared to the 
student’s reading level, a more pro- 
nounced increase in typing speed with 
less errors would have resulted. 

The writer believes that a.control 
element should be introduced before 
any bad habits are established and 
that drills for the use of the little 
finger of both hands should be in- 
corporated in the teaching of young 
children. An electric typewriter will 
help to overcome the natural weak 
ness of a young child’s fingers. 

It is also believed that typing in 
an elementary school should be sched 
uled during the morning to prevent 
the element of fatigue from entering 
the learning situation. It might well 
be that periods in the elementary 
school for typewriting should be a 
maximum of 30 minutes. 


BLOOD SAVES LIVES 


You can help prepare 
for a possible emer- 
gency by sharing your 
life-giving blood now. 


CALL YOUR LOCAL RED CROSS TODAY 
AND MAKE AN APPOINTMENT 
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Links Subject matter to the 
reader's interests and experience 


INTRODUCTION 
TO BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE 


By Wayne L. MCNAUGHTON 


University of California at Los Angeles 


This is a thorough introduction to business, 
written especially for the student in his first or 
second year of college. It is intended to serve for 
the elementary courses as offered in the business, 
engineering, economics, and liberal arts cur- 
ricula. 


The treatment is designed to prepare the student 
for actual business situations and to acquaint ° 
him with the types of problems that often con- 
front the businessman for solution. As a whole, 
the book provides a working knowledge of the 
major fields of business and, in so doing, acts as 
a definite aid in choosing a career and in under- 
standing the relationships among the basic 
principles of business. 


INCLUDING: Business in society * Forms of 
ownership ¢ Financing * Risk taking * Housing 
and equipping ¢ Business management ¢ Main- 
taining personnel * Producing goods and serv- 
ices ¢ Marketing ¢ Business and the government 
¢ and many other topics 


READY IN MARCH 
538 pages 


TEACHER'S MANUAL, 
WORKBOOK AVAILABLE 


For ease of teaching, the author has prepared an 
instructor’s manual containing answers and 
cross-references to questions and problems found 
in the text. A student workbook is also available, 
for optional use with the book. 


Send now for your on-approval copies 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


— BOOKS 


MUCH EASIER TO LEARN... 
The NEW 21st Edition 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


A bookkeeping book that is really easier to learn 
was the ultimate goal of the authors, editors, and 
consultants in building the new twenty-first edition. 
This aim is accomplished through the use of short 
words, short sentences, and short paragraphs; im- 
proved illustrations; new drills to assure a thorough 
understanding of principles; and a generous choice 
of exercises, problems, and practice sets. 


An examination of this great new textbook will 
easily convince you that it is the most clearly 
written, most logically organized, easiest to read 
bookkeeping book that has ever been published. It 
can truly be termed a classic classroom contribution 
to easier learning of bookkeeping. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francis¢o 3 Dallas 2 


THE EXHIBIT 
AT PHILADELPHIA 


E. B. T. A. CONVENTION 


Sheraton Hotel 
April 14, 15 and 16 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern 


office appliances, furniture and school supplies will 
be an important feature of the Philadelphia con- 
vention. Here the business teacher can get first hand 
knowledge of modern instructional materials, equip- 
ment and supplies, all assembled at one point. It is 


an educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the E.B.T.A. Convention for a 
thorough inspection of the Exhibit. 
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Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 


teaching aids 


Business Educction Advisor, International Cooperation Administration 


NEW MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE FILMSTRIP 


Are you a teacher or a leader of a 
group studying family living? If so, you 
will find the new full color, 35mm filmstrip, 
Managing Your Clothing Dollars, just 
released by Money Management Institute 
of Household Finance Corporation, a 
worthwhile visual aid. 

According to this filmstrip, there are 
three key steps to having an attractive, 
functional wardrobe on almost any budget. 
These steps are planning, shopping and 
care for clothes. 

A practical consideration in using this 
filmstrip is that it is captioned. The 
informational titles which are on each 
frame make it easy to read the explanations 
as the pictures are shown. Managing Your 


Clothing Dollars has a family approach, 
yet the information applies to men and 
women of all ages. High school, college and 
adult education classes; Girl Scout, Camp 
Fire Girl and Y-Teen groups are typical 
of those who will find this filmstrip helpful 
in their classes or meetings. 

Managing Your Clothing Dollars is done 
in a refreshing modern art technique. It has 
63 frames and the running time is 15 to 
30° minutes or more depending on the 
amount of discussion, The filmstrip is 
available on free loan for one week from 
Money Management Institute of Household 
Finance Corporation, Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY CATALOG 


A new catalog in which you may _ be 
interested is available from Indiana Uni- 
versity. The Inidana University Cata- 
log includes its complete stock of films. It 
is a 664-page book listing approximately 
6,000 films of cultural, social, and edu- 
cational value, recommended for use from 
nursery school through college and adult 
levels 

ne publication is an easy-to-use descrip- 
tive index to the 16 mm films in the 
University film library that are available 
on a rental basis to any responsible indi- 
vidual or organization. 

Groups or individuals wishing to receive 
a copy may address their requests to the 
Department of the Audio- 
Indiana University, Bloom- 


Circulation 
Visual Center, 
ington, Indiana. 

The current catalog replaces the 1956 
catalog and its three supplements. The li- 
brary’s 16 mm educational motion pictures 
are arranged in the publication both by 
suggested subject-matter areas and alpha- 
betically by title. In both sections recom- 


mended grade levels are given. 

Each film has been analyzed for its 
educational contribution before being 
placed in the library and described in the 
catalog. 

The catalog will be the basic guide to the 
films in the library for the next three or 
four years and will be complemented by 
annual supplements containing the new 
additions to the library. Grade and subject- 
matter indexes will be published during 
the next three years in an effort to put 
lists of specific films in the hands of 
teachers and others needing films within 
a defined area. 

Other features in the catalog include 
information on‘use of the library, a list- 
ing of Indiana University film productions, 
and a description of the program for pro- 
fessional study in audio-visual communi- 
cations at Indiana University. 

Additional information concerning the 
film library and other services of the 
Audio-Visual Center will be provided by 
L. C. Larson, Director. 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY CATALOG 


The Audio-Visual Aids Service of the 
University of Illinois offers free of charge 
an excellent catalog of commerical and 
business films. In all, the catalog lists and 
describes 123 films in the areas of Ac- 
counting, Banks and Banking, Business 
Law, Consumer Education, Economics, In- 
surance, Office Machines, Office Manage- 
ment, Office Procedures, Personal Quali- 
ties, Salesmanship, Shorthand, and Typing. 
The catalog provides for each film infor- 
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mation as to its recommended grade level, 
running time, and rental charge. Most films 
are available for rent for between two and 
five dollars. 

The description of each film is concise 
but adequate. Some examples are as fol- 
lows: 

Advanced Typing Shortcuts—The im- 
portance of good posture and having your 
equipment arranged is stressed along with 
demonstrations on how to use the tab stops, 


tab bar, and decimal tabulator key. How to 
handle carbon packs; use the pressure in- 
dicator; make proper erasures; insert 
missing words and letters; remove extra 
words and letters; type cards, envelopes 
and labels; and draw vertical and horizon- 
tal lines are also shown. 

Consumer Protection—Points to the 
wealth of information available from both 
government and private consumer services 
which every consumer can use in order to 
gain value for his money. The haphazard 
buying habits of one family are contrasted 
with the careful purchasing of another. 

Filing Procedures in Business—By show- 
ing a typical central filing system in action, 
this film bridges the gap between theory 
and practice. Here students will see a large, 
efficient filing system functioning as an 
integral part of a well-run business organi- 
zation. 

Importance of Selling—The role of sell- 
ing in modern business organizations is 
shown in this film which gives particular 
emphasis to services provided by salesmen 
to business and to the consumer. The film 
describes the structure of typical sales 
organizations, shows the duties of sales 
executives, and illustrates the importance 
of selling to our society. 

Maintenance of Office Machines—Names 
dust, dirt, and carelessness as the three 
enemies of machinery. Discusses the care 
and maintenance of typewriters, transcrib- 
ing machines, dictaphones, adding ma- 
chines, and calculators. 

Personal Oualities for Joh Success— 
Through job interviews of several high 
school graduates, the personality requisites 
for job success are illustrated—initiative, 
personal appearance, business-like habits, 
willingness to accept criticism, and ability 
to get along with people. 

Writing Better Business Letters—Em- 
phasized are the three principal character- 
istics of a good business letter—clarity, 
brevity, and courtesy. Proper form and 
procedure are explained, The result is the 
prompt attention given to a good business 
letter. 

Tt would seem that the business teacher 
who has this catalog at his finger tips is 
in a good position to take advantage of 
some of the best films available for busi- 
ness education. 


CAREER FILMS 


Certified Public Accountants... .‘CPA”, 
a new film presented by the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants, 
is now available for free-loan from As- 
sociation Films, Inc., for showings on TV 
stations, and to schools and community 
groups. This 28-minute, black and white 
documentary-type film dramatically depicts 
a day in the life of a certified public ac- 
countant, Jim Stevens. 

The film traces Jim’s personal relation- 
ships and professional qualities as he moves 
through a fairly typical day with his 
wife and children, his secretary, his part- 
ner, an accounting professor, an Internal 
Revenue Service man, and a_ ship-builder 
client. There is a conflict between what the 
client expects of his CPA, and what Jim 
knows to be the only course of action his 
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professional integrity will allow. Before 
Jim can resolve the conflict, he must first 
understand and appreciate the  client’s 
problem. 

When your bookkeeping and accounting 
subject matter begins to seem remote from 
the hard facts of business, this film may 
help to bring the theories back into focus. 
Students need to be reminded of the 
practical nature of their studies. Guidance 
counsellors too would do well to consider 
the use of “CPA” for students who show 
promise as accounting majors. 

Prints of “CPA” may be obtained on a 
free-loan basis from any one of Associa- 
tion Films’ four branch libraries in: 


Ridgefield, New Jersey, (Broad at Elm), 


La Grange, Illinois, (561 Hillgrove Ave.), 
San Francisco, California, (799 Stevenson 


St.), and Dallas, Texas, (1108 Jackson 


St). 


Retailing—A Choice Career. . . . New 
help for guidance counsellors and other 


educators has been made available in the | 


form of a ten minute cartoon filmstrip 
designed to provide high school students 
with an accurate picture of career oppor- 
tunities in the retailing industry. The new 
film has been produced for the Committee 
on Careers in Retailing of the National 


Retail Merchants Association, to more | 
fully acquaint the public with the career | 


aspects of the industry. 

The new filmstrip entitled Retailing—A 
Choice Career is in color and cartooned to 
feature a light touch aimed at high school 
students. The film tells the story of Joe 
Square, who is depicted is a literal square 
as the film opens. Joe’s career decision has 
not yet been made, although he has ruled 
out several possibilities. At the suggestion 
of the narrator he looks into Retailing. 

Joe is introduced to many of the types of 
stores that comprise Retailing, including 
small and large specialty shops, department 
stores, chain stores, supermarkets and 
“super-dooper” markets. The department 
store is used to illustrate the film’s princi- 
pal messages because its typical size and 
organization typify the industry’s structure. 

Young Mr. Square reviews the activities 
of the five principal divisions in Retailing: 
Merchandising, Sales Promotien, Store 
Operations, Control and Personnel. As he 
learns more about the jobs behind the 
scenes in America’s retail stores, and as 
he learns more about the career advantages 
offered by these stores, Joe’s cartoon char- 
acter is gradually rounded. 

In the final frames of the film Joe 
advises students who are interested in Re- 
tailing as a career to investigate their 
town’s stores and talk with merchants. He 
stresses the importance of discussing their 
career aims with their schools’ guidance 
counsellors. The final frame depicts Joe 
on his way to the guidance counsellor’s 
office. 

The filmstrip, with accompanying 10 
inch record soundtrack, may be utilized 
with both automatic or manual filmstrip 
projection equipment. It ‘is available 
through the Committee on Careers in Re- 
tailing, National Retail Merchants <As- 
sociation, 100 West 3lst Street, New York 
1, N. Y. It is priced at $35 complete. 
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To excel in the 


world of business — 


how many office skills and facts 
students need to know, wherever 
they go eee 


To help your students be thoroughly office- 
wise, here are GENERAL CLERICAL PRO- 
CEDURES, 3RD ED. by Kirk, Crawford, and 
Quay—and OFFICE AND SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING, 4TH ED. by Stickney, Stickney, 
Flood, Horton, and Weil. 


In one updated edition after another, these top- 
selling Prentice-Hall texts keep on giving stu- 
dents the information and practice that enable 
them to become achievers in the business world. 


Complete details about these two texts are 


given in an attractive brochure, which is avail- 
able to clerical teachers on request. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


prog ress with 


Tachistoscope 


Commercial Colleges and Business De- 
partments of High Schools and Colleges 
are teaching more, with less effort with 
Keystone Tachistoscopic Training — 
which increases skill in recognition, and 
improves accuracy. 

Ask for reports on Controlled Tests — 
or for a demonstration in classroom. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


“KEYSTONE TACHISTOSCOPIC SERVICES 


Keystone View Go., Meadville, Pa.: 
( ) Please send Data on the Better Progress in teaching Business Operations. 
( ) Plea.e Phone and set Time for Demonstration. 
(School) 


(Address) 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 


for classroom teachers 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


A STUDY OF BUSINESS TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN MEMBER 
SCHOOLS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR BUSINESS TEACHER 
EDUCATION... 


Ph. D. Thesis 

State University of lowa 
by JOHN C. GILLIAM 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie 


The National Association for Business 
Teacher Education recommends the fol- 
lowing distribution of courses in business 
teacher-education programs: general edu- 
cation, 38-42 per cent; business education, 
38-42 per cent; and professional education, 
16-24 per cent. 

Analysis of the programs of member 
institutions discloses a wide variation in 
practice. With the exception of the liberal 
arts colleges, general education require- 
ments in member schools are generally be- 
low the recommended level. Business Edu- 
cation requirements in the majority of 
schools offering business teacher-education 
programs are below recommendations. The 
strongest programs are offered by univer- 
sities and technical schools in this respect. 

Professional education requirements more 
nearly conform to the recommendations 
than do any of the other parts of the 
business teacher-education programs. Tech- 
nical schools and liberal arts colleges par- 
ticularly tend to offer programs in which 
professional education requirements are 
lower than recommended. 

The college level on which business 
teacher education students begin to special- 
ize varies considerably. Factors contribut- 
ing to this include the organizational struc- 
ture of the school, its philosophy, and the 
size of the school and its curriculum. 
Students entering business teacher educa- 
tion are not a selective group. Require- 
ments for entering and remaining in the 
programs are of such a nature that no 
special talents are necessary. 

The study indicated that there is a 
greater loss of teaching personnel through 
the failure of business-teacher graduates to 
teach: approximately one-third of all busi- 
ness teacher graduates do not teach the 
first year following graduation. 


A STUDY ON INSURANCE CONTENT FOR 
EXECUTIVE ACTIVITY... 

Ed. D. Dissertation 

New York University 

by STANLEY N. YOUNG 

Flushing 


To determine the appropriateness 


the content of the required course 
insurance for the non-insurance major < 
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the collegiate school of business, a 
comprehensive check list of insurance topics 
was constructed. 

The list was submitted to those collegiate 
schools of business which require insurance 
instruction of their non-insurance majors. 
The questionnaire called for an indication 
of the topics included in this required 
course. The same check list was submitted 
to business executives and to licensed 
insurance brokers. The executives were 
asked to indicate if they (a) had a good 
working knowledge of the topic and found 
it useful; (b) had a good working 
knowledge, but not much need for it; (c) 
knew little about it, but felt a better 
knowledge would be beneficial; or (d) 
knew little about it and had little need 
for it. The brokers were asked to indicate 
whether a particular topic was vital, helpful 
or unnecessary for business executives. 

To determine trouble areas which should 
be stressed, one hundred cases involving 
litigation between assureds and _ their 
insurance carriers were studied, analyzed 
and categorized. 

The results of the study were then 
discussed with leading business educators 
and a list of items to be included in a 
required course was prepared. 

The following are among the recom- 
mendations offered: 

1. Automobile, fire and life insurance 
should be given very comprehensive 
treatment in the required course. Liability 
and workmen’s compensation insurance 
should also be given fairly extensive 
coverage. 

2. Time should not be spent on those sub- 
jects which will be of use to only a small 
percentage of the executives. 

3. Throughout the instruction, pitfalls to 
be avoided should be brought out to the 
student. The more important of these 
would include the necessity for carrying 
high limits of liability and complying with 
policy conditions when a claim arises. 


THE EFFECT OF INTERESTING AND 
NONINTERESTING COPY MATERIAL ON 
SPEED AND ACCURACY IN 
TYPEWRITING ... 

Ed. D. Study 

University of Florida 

by GLENNA ARDATH DODSON 

The University of Florida 

Gainesville 


The purpose of this study was to 
determine whether or not the use of 
interesting copy material in typewriting 
would produce greater speed and accuracy 
than would the use of noninteresting copy 


material. Interesting copy material for 
boys and girls prepared. These 
materials were judged by 52 male and 77 
female high school students to be more 
interesting than the timed writings taken 
from typewriting textbooks. The textbook 
timed writings were rated as noninteresting 
by these same students. 

Two timed writings, taken from the 
6th Edition of 20th Century Typewriting 
by Lessenberry and Crawford, were 
administered to determine base speed 
and accuracy scores for the students 
participating in the performance part of 
this study. The series of ten interesting 
timed writings for boys, ten interesting 
timed writings for girls, and ten non- 
interesting timed writings were administered 
to groups randomly selected from 23 
second semester, first-year high school 
typewriting classes. 
terms of 
series as 


The data were analyzed in 
individual achievement on the 
compared with base scores. The amount of 
increases or decrease in speed was found 
to be significant statistically when the test 
was used, and the amount of increase or 
decrease in the number of errors was found 
to be not significant statistically. 

The group of students using interesting 
copy material decreased in speed an average 
of .83 gross words per minute and increased 
in errors an average of .99 errors in three 
minutes, from the base scores for this 
group. The group of students using 
noninteresting copy material increased in 
speed 1.29 gross words per minute and 
increased in errors 2.04 errors in three 
minutes, from the base scores for this 
group. 


A TIME STUDY OF THE SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION PROCESS... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 

Northwestern University 

by DON JESTER 

Nebraska State Teachers College 
Kearney 


To discover what student transcribers 
do as they convert their own shorthand 
notes into usable typewritten materials, 
time-study techniques were employed. 
Precise identification and measurement of 
the elemerits or activities which go to make 
up the overall process were obtained. The 
identified activities were classified as 
typing activity, those time intervals during 
which the transcribers were actually 
striking the keys of the typewriter in 
fairly rapid succession, or as non-typing 
activity, erasing, proofreading, deciphering 
shorthand outlines, solving spelling prob- 
lems, supplying signature elements, and 
others. 

Data presented in the study indicated 
that the non-typing activities of transcrip- 
tion were more significant than the typing 
activity in accordance with the total time 
they consumed in the overall process. Of 
the overall transcription time, only 38 per 
cent devoted to the typing activity, and 62 
per cent to numerous non-typing activities. 

It was evident that transcribers typed 
for very short intervals of time without 
some interruption or change of activity. 
The duration of the time interval of typing 
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activity was less than 30 seconds for 93 
per cent of the intervals. A_ significant 
correlation exists between straight-copy 
typing rate and the typing rate during 
transcription; hence, a slow  straight-copy 
rate precludes speed in transcription. 


Twenty-two non-typing activities were 
tabulated. The three top-ranking activities 
were erasing and correcting, proofreading 
and correcting, and deciphering incorrect 
shorthand outlines. 


Classroom training in transcription must 
include training in the quick and efficient 
performance of the non-typing activities of 
transcription because the speed of tran- 
scription is not so much affected by the 
rate at which transcribers type as it is by 
the speed and proficiency with which they 
perform the non-typing activities of 
transcription. Shorthand training should 
stress the importance of writing correct 
shorthand outlines. Those who wrote 
correct outlines were faster transcribers 
than those who did not. 4 


QUALITY IMPROVEMENT OF TESTS IN 
INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS USING 
THE ITEM ANALYSIS TECHNIQUE... 
Ed. D. Dissertation 

The University of Houston 

by TRUMAN JOSEPH BARBER 

The University of Houston 

Houston 


This study consisted of making an item 
analysis of four old departmental tests and 
four new improved tests in Introduction 


to Business. A statistical analysis of the 
items in each test was made in order to 
select. valid items varying in difficulty to 
be included in the new improved tests. The ‘ 
By Cook, Morrison, Trytten, and Whale 


same procedure was then applied to the 
new improved tests in order to have data 


which could be used for a comparative 
study between the old and the new tests. A brand-new research-engineered 
The steps involved in developing the new junior high school typing text. 


improved tests consisted in scoring each 
old departmental test on a form known as 
a “Graphic Item Count Record” in order to 
ret sub-scores; recording the results on a . . * 

cobb form called an “Item Analysis ® BUILDS useful and lasting typing skills 
Sheet” so that a breakdown of each item j 
could be made; arranging the test papers @ DEVELOPS facility in the language-arts 


in an array in descending order and taking 


the upper and lower 27 percent of the © DOVETAILS smoothly with high nihenel typing 


test papers for further study; re-scoring 
these papers in order to see if the items programs 
discriminated between the upper- and 
lower-level students, and also to see if any 
reversals were present; eliminating all 
items which were too easy, too difficult, AND COMING SOON: 
those which lacked discriminating ability 
and those with reversal weakness; prepar- H H H 
ing revised or new questions to ilies WORKBOOK for Gregg Junior High Typing 
those eliminated; and rearranging the items 
in each part of the test in the order of 
increasing difficulty. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 
for complete information 


A total of 54 questions was found to be 
undesirable for further use upon comple- 


tion of the item analysis, and these items GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
were revised or discarded in constructing uM GRAW HILL BOOK ra 
= 
c OMPANY, INC. 


the new improved tests. Likewise, an item 
analysis was made of each of these tests. New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 
Thus, comparative data were made avail- San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 

able from the old departmental and the 
new improved tests. 
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Nationally Known 
Business Schools......... 


When a young person with little or no 
office experience applies for a business 
position, what can he or she 
offer as proof of ability to do the 


“Natural ability” is not enough 
for modern business needs 
only skilled people. Nor are _e 
high school grades_ nor 
pleasing personality likely to re enough, 


But when a young person can show a 
diploma from a nationally recognized busi- 
ness school, the employer will ap- 
prove and welcome the training. 
The schools listed on these 
pages are known and_ respected 
everywhere among business edu- 

cators and business executives. 
It pays to attend a business 

school with a national reputation. 


IN BOSTON 


Individualized for Business 
; in Busi 
and Complete Secretarial courses. 
Shorthand, Typing 
~ — Saturdays. 


ryant & Stratton 


150 Newbury Street Copley Square Boston 


PALMER COLLEGE 


Secretarial ¢ Accounting ¢ Business Admin. 
Co-Educational — Modern, Air-Conditioned 
Accredited by ACBS 
Dormitories for Men and for Women 
Divisions of Palmer Cotten, are Located in 
Columbia os Ey ‘on, C. and Augusta, Ga. 
wR FOR FREE BULLETIN 

CHARLES E. “PALMER, C.P.A., PRES 
125 BULL STREET CHARLESTON. ." c. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Iilinols 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education” 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mazico 


E. C. Hatton, Presideat 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


~ 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 


Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


am 
AU ERSWALD-S 


SCHOOL 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 


1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 


Business Administration, Secretarial 
Executive and Advanced. 


Terms. Oay and 


: Medical, Legal, 
Co-educational. Fail and Spring 
Evening Session. 


Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 
Hammel Business University, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Administration, Secretarial 
nd Office Machine Courses 
a and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Cole. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING ¢ 
2-Yr. Courses. Secretarial Skilis. Profes- 
sional emphasis on ln-troie- 
lag programs. Professional positions opes. 

y Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Bivd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pe. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


Nati 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Callf. 


Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE. 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1 
Stondard and eee Courses 
ER, President 


KENNETH 
1122 Ss. W. Stork Portland 5, Oregon 


CECIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 


AUTOMATION INSTITUT INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 
UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Oldest and Largest Business College In Hawall 


Complete Day and Night School Curriculums 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 


The Newest Old School in the Northwest 


Completely new premises—light, heating, 
ventilation, classrooms, desks, chairs, 
typewriters (electric), et al. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


B. S. My S. in 
tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 
C. H. Husson, President 
Catalogue on Request Maine 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
The originator of integrated 
subject-matter teaching 
Secretarial and Business Administration Courses 
61st Year 
Dr. H. J, Bolen, President 


Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
“A DAVENPORT SCHOOL” 

Other Davenport Schools in Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw 
Bulletin on request 


BUSINESS COLLECE 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakore's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 
Write for Catalog 
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JACKSON BUSINESS MASSEY PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS COLLEGE 1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 


234 S. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan Established 1887 7 e 
, i Complete Business Education. Coed. 
Accounting, Business Administration, Accounting, Business Administration, 
end Secretarial Courses Secretarial and Office Machine Courses Member NACBS, Accredited b 
Bulletin on Request Accrediting Commission for Business _— 
A. G. Hermans, Prosideat 1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texes Harry G. Green, President 


COLLEGE THE MINNEAPOLIS umm 


CHARLOTTE 


NORTH CARCLINA BUSINESS COLLEGE at 


€. R. MAETZOLD, Director A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 
| AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS Catalogue on request Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE a Mm 1 z 
Business Education for pen COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Top Jobs LABORATORY TECHNIQUE Commercial, High School, 
Accredited by Accogatin Business 1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 
ial, Cou ng an 
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One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
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of Nettleton SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
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All Regular Business Courses and 
of Sioux Falls, South Dakota 1.B.M. Data Processing Machines 
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IBM Office Automation Keypunch 
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AT THE MOVIES 
YOUR STUDENTS 
GET A 
FULL VIEW 


ow 


Are they getting 
a full view in 
your typing 


USE A 


KARLO 


| STAND 


TO TEACH 


IN 
FULL 
VIEW 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual” type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35° to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base ... hardwood top .. . takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W:, Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 


Conducted by Mae Walker, Fort Wayne Commercial College 


There is a greater shortage of trained 
office personnel in other parts of the world 
than in the United States, because of the 
scarcity of business training schools, ac- 
cording to a worldwide, personnel survey 
of business education by S. M. Vinocour, 
executive director of the National Associa- 
tion and Council of Business Schools. This 
is particularly true in the Far East. 

Business executives are topping authors 
in the output of words these days, accord- 
ing to a recent survey by a dictating ma- 
chine manufacturer. The average executive 
writes about 300,000 words a year com- 
pared to the 150,000 usually turned out by 
a professional writer. 


v 
The United States grows almost every 
conceivable type of product within its list 
of more than 200 types, reports the 
Twentieth Century Fund. Exceptions are 
certain tropical products such as_ rubber, 
tea, coffee, cacao, bananas and spices. 


The common cold may be a_ valuable 
emotional defense, according to a_ study 
of 350 psychologically disturbed persons 
and 350 “normal” volunteers, made by Dr. 
Daniel Cappon of Toronto. The first group 
not only had two-and-a-half times as many 
colds as the second, but their colds lasted 
longer. 

A spot check of women shoppers in 
supermarkets by R. B. Van Rosen Corp., 
a New York research organization, indi- 
cates that 65 per cent of women shoppers 
don’t read more than one word on a 
package when they make a purchase. Of 
the 320 women questioned, 16 admitted they 
didn’t read a word, but recognized the over- 
all image. Slightly over half said they 
bought on impulse. Only 35 per cent bought 
the product because they had seen it in 
print or on TV. 


The salesman is becoming extinct be- 
cause he suffers a lack of prestige and 
incentive. ‘“Hard-sell and soft-sell may 
soon be replaced by no-sell,” according to 
Howard S. Cohoon, president of Dumas 
Milner Corp. “People today frequently buy 
in stores in spite of the sales clerk, not be- 
cause of him.” A national sales executive 
survey indicates that U. S. industry today 
is seeking 400,000 additional salesmen to 
market its goods and services. Mr. Cohoon 
says that the sales profession needs a little 
recognition and respect to attract new and 
good material to its ranks. 


A trial of husband and wife work teams 
in the Coventry, England, bus system has 
proved satisfactory. Husbands drive the 


busses; their wives collect the fares, ac- 
cording to Industrial Relations News. With 
wives watching, men drive more carefully; 
wives feel more secure knowing exactly 
what husbands are doing. 


The Small Business Administration con- 
siders firms small in size if they have 500 or 
fewer employees. For a Government loan, 
however, manufacturing firms having 250 
or fewer persons are considered small- 
sized. 
There have been between 3,400 and 5,100 
strikes a year, in the past 10 years, accord- 
ing to Nation’s Business. Each year strikes 
involve between 1.5 and 3.5 million em- 
ployees, who were idle between 22.6 and 
59.1 million days. The average time lost per 
striker ranged from 10 to 171% days. 
w 


The most-used household item is spoons, 
according to a sterling silver manufacturer. 
Spoons are used a minimum of 50,000 times 
lifetime 


The typical cost of an arbitration dispute 
runs between $250 and $375, according to 
the American Arbitration Association re- 
port of a cost study of 1,183 arbitration 
cases, in For Line and Staff Supervisors. 


in the course of a 


The Peugeot automobile house organ of 
Paris, France, lists these qualities for a 
good secretary: the charm of a young girl; 
the brain of a scholar; the manners of a 
lady of the world; the good sense of an 
efficient policeman; and the working power 
of a brute, according to Women’s News 
Service. 

In 1900, only one employee out of every 
forty was a bookkeeper, stenographer, or 
clerk. Today one out of every six workers 
is a “paper worker,” according to Sanford 
Brown, an associate editor of Newsweek 
magazine, in the New York Times. 


Personal debt on such things as home 
mortgages, autos, and appliances has in- 
creased 160 per cent since 1950. 


Police sergeants are the “writing-est” 
people in the nation, according to the Paper 
Mate Co., in a survey which showed that 
the average station-house sergeant leaves 
1,600 feet of ink trails each work week on 
the police docket. The survey showed news- 
paper reporters were second; college stu- 
dents, third; physicians, fourth; followed 
in order by business executives, junior high 
school students, secretaries, salespeople, 
insurance claims adjusters, and housewives. 
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For a copy of a 32-page booklet with 
two-color illustrations, “Your First Job,” 
write to Education Department, National 
Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

a 

You can get Charts R8804, Correct Typ- 
ina Posture for Both Manual and Electric 
Typing, and C1236, Under the Roof of the 
World, picturing typewriters and printing 
calculators carried by nuclear power across 
the North Pole by U. S. submarines, by 
writing Remington Rand, 315 Park Ave- 
nue South, New York 10, New York. 

An illustrated manual entitled //ow to 
Service and Repair Your Pencil Sharpener 
has been prepared by the research depart- 
ment of The Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J. 

The symptoms that plague a pencil sharp- 
ener have been diagnosed and cataloged 
to make it easier to keep this vital office 
instrument running smoothly and efficiently. 

Easy-to-follow illustrations accompany 
the servicing directions. The manual also 
contains an article entitled “How to 
Sharpen a Pencil,” which is a sequel to 
Dixon’s little booklet called “How to 
Erase.” 

For free copies of this and other Dixon 
pamphlets: Department 149, Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City 3, N. J. 

Now available to 
teachers free of charge are two extremely 
helpful teaching aids highlighting new 
trends in office filing technique. The mate- 
rials include a complete Lesson Plan for 
12-page_ picture-booklet 
Ideas That Save Time ¢& Space, plus a 
Question-Answer Review. All materials 
were published by Acco Products. 

The Lesson Plan- outlines advantages to 
both the employer and employee of bound 
files. The booklet, available in quantities 
for distribution to students, 
valuable reference of specific methods and 
materials to fit many different filing and 
binder requirements. 

To obtain copies of these materials, free, 
write Acco Products, A Division of Natser 
Corporation, Ogdensburg, N. Y 

A booklet prepared by the late K. C. 
Rugg, Jmproving Instruction: Budgeting 
Your Audio-Visual Program, analyzes 
twenty-eight successful audio-visual pro- 
grams in school systems of various size 
and in all parts of the United States. 
These programs are presented as_ individ- 
ual case studies with distinctive features 
emphasized, and a detailed budget is in- 
cluded with each one. This publication 
was developed pursuant to a contract with 
the U.S. Office of Education. Single copies 
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are available from the Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, free of charge while the supply lasts. 


You may obtain free of charge from 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 W. 40 
Street New York 18. N. Y., a booklet 
entitled Writing and Publishing Your 
Technical Book. The aim of the booklet is 
to prove a few guideposts to the writing of 
such materials. Checklists have been pro- 
vided for the prospective author from the 
moment he selects a topic to the completion 
of the book. 

The publishers state, honestly, that they 
hope prospective authors “will look more 
kindly on a publishing house that has tried 
to offer help and encouragement in the 
loneliest and most difficult phase of writ- 
ing. 


v 


The 4th edition of Reference Manual for 
Office Employees, by Lenna A. Larsen and 
Apollonia M. Koebele, has recently been 
published by South-Western Publishing 
Company, price, $1.08. It is suitable for use 
as a supplementary textbook or as a ready 
reference for employer and employee. 
Teachers will find it a useful book for an 
occasional gift to student or office worker. 

Unit I—Tips on Typing—contains 
vised material. Unit VII—Grammar, the 
Mainspring of Communications—is com- 
pletely new. Other new and revised ma- 
terials are included. Among the topics are 


letter mechanics and placement, tabulation, 
spelling, punctuation, word division, tele- 
phone information, mailing techniques, spe- 
cial typing problems including legal and 
manuscript work. 

Carefully indexed and marked for easy 
and quick reference, this manual belongs 
on the desk of every secretary. 

w 


The American Vocational Association 
has recently published a 48-page booklet 
titled Developing Educational Specifica- 
tions for Vocational and Practical Arts 
Facilities which may be helpful to planners 
of business education classrooms. The cost 
of the booklet is $1 and may be ordered 
from AVA Headquarters, 1010 Vermont 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

As the title implies all types of vocational 
and practical arts programs are discussed 
with a bibliography provided for each 
specific area. Most of jhe suggestions are 
given in general terms. For example, no 
specific aid is given concerning the kind 
of lighting required at the various kinds 
of work stations in the business classroom 
but the teacher is reminded lighting is 
important. The manual outlines the kinds 
of information the business teacher must 
eventually provide for the space and equip- 
ment needs he anticipates for his depart- 
ment. 


You can get a booklet, You and the Law, 
from Good Reading Service, 76 Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y., for 25 cents. 

Write The Handwriting Foundation, 
1426 G Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C., 
for “The Second R—Safety in Numbers” 
(history of numbers), “Teacher's Guide to 
Handwriting, “The Second R—The Story 
of Writing No. 1,” “The Second R—The 
Home Secretariat No. 2,” “Don’t Let Your 
Handwriting Let You Down,” (poster), 
and “Handwriting Training Manual.” 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


COMMERICAL TEACHERS: 
40th YEAR 


C. R. Cossens, Mgr. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street 


If you are looking for a good position in the 
Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can help you. 


Member N. A. T. A. 


Clinton, lowa 


New book with a modern 
practical approach .. . 


CLERICAL BOOKKEEPING 


Perry, .Frakes, Zabornik 


A first-year course in bookkeeping for clerical stu- 
dents, presenting all the recordative processes. The 
text is full of graded exercises, projects, problems, and 
includes two complete practice sets. A Workbook, 
Practice Sets, anda Teacher's Manual are available. 


PITMAN Publishing Corporation 
2 West 45th St., New York 36, New York 
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News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


A Salute To... 
_., William S. Risinger, principal of 


the Utica (New York) School of Com- 


merce, recipient of a citation from the 
Rehabilitation and Educational Division 
of the Veterans Administration for per- 
formance of “a superior service to dis- 
abled veterans in New York State”. 


_.. Mrs. Mary Bierstadt, Red Bank, 
New Jersey, High School; Lawrence 
Camisa, Snyder High School and St. 
Peter's College, Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey; and Mrs. Ethel Smith, Jamesburg, 
New Jersey, High School, recipients of 
“Teacher of the Year” award from the 
Newark Chapter, National Office Man- 


agement Association. 


American Education Week 

American Education Week, November 
6-12, 1960, will be the 40th annual salute 
to American education sponsored by the 
American Legion, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the National Educa- 
tion Association, and the Office of Educa- 
tion. For this first vear of a new decade, 
the sponsors have chosen, as a general 
theme, “Strengthening Schools for the 
60's.” 


Secretaries Week Proclamation 
Signed in Washington 

Terming the secretary an indispensable 
part of the management team, Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce Philip A. Ray, recently 
signed a proclamation declaring April 24-30 
Secretaries Week with April 27 designated 
as Secretaries Day. 

On hand for the proclamation’s signing 
were Mrs. Evelyn G. Day of Middletown, 
Ohio, President of The National Secre- 
taries Association (International) and FE. 
D. Taylor, Administrative Vice President 
of the Office Equipment Manufacturers In- 
stitute, co-sponsors of the week. 

Mrs. Day announced the theme for the 
week “Better Secretaries Mean Better 
Business”. She said that the National 
Secretaries Association would continue its 
efforts to broaden the program to assure 
nonmembership and management partici- 
pation. Mrs. Day added that the Associa- 
tion would also use the week to keep the 
public informed of its CPS—Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretary—examination which is 
aimed at giving secretarial work profes- 
sional status. 

Mr. Taylor stated that the Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute was happy 
to co-sponsor Secretaries Week since it 
“was not just another week”. He said that 
through the educational and self-improve- 
ment programs which The National Secre- 
taries Association emphasizes during the 
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week, it had become an annual event of im- 
portance to the business world. He particu- 
larly stressed the Workshops which are 
highlights of Secretaries Week featuring 
speakers from: business, education and the 
secretarial field and resulting in a helpful 
exchange of ideas and information. 


Miss Fenton Awarded Prentice-Hall 
Scholarship 

During the United Business Education 
National Association for 
3usiness Teacher Education Fellowship 
Luncheon at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, on February 12, Suzanne Fenton, 
of Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, 
received the first Prentice-Hall Business 
Education Scholarship award. The presen- 
tation was made by Vernon V. Payne, of 
North Texas State College, Chairman of 
the Scholarship Administrative Committee. 
The $500 scholarship is awarded to an out- 
standing senior in business education at a 
college or university holding membership in 
the National Association for Business 
Teacher Education and is to be used for 
graduate study in business education. 

Dr. Payne will serve as chairman of the 
Adiministrative Committee during the com- 
ing year and will be assisted by the same 
committee members: Frank M. Herndon, 
Mississippi State College for Women; Mil- 
ton ©, Olson, New York State University 
College of Education, Albany; Lewis R 
Toll, Ilinois State Normal University ; 
Theodore Yerian, Oregon State College; 
and Mrs. Maxie Lee Work, secretary. 

In September, application forms for the 
1961 scholarshin will be available to chair- 
men of business education departments in 
colleges and w.iversities affiliated with the 
National Association for Business Teacher 
Education, Request them by writing to 
Leonard J. Porter, Business Education 
Editor, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey 


Association — 


MSU Officials Visit South America 


John A. Hannah, president of Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing and 
Alfred L. Seelye, dean of the College 
of Business and Public Service of that 
University, have returned from a visit 
to South America where they partici- 
pated in a convocation on Brazil-U. S. 
technical cooperation sponsored by the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion and the Brazilian government, and 
where they inspected Michigan State 
University’s international programs in 
Brazil and Columbia. 

The two Michigan State University 
officials visited the Institute of Business 
Administration in Sao Paulo, which was 
established with the aid of Michigan 
State University specialists. The Insti- 
tute was the first school of business ad- 
ministration in Latin America. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES 


Earl F. Rock, head of the Business 
Department at Central High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, has been made 
acting coordinator of business education 
for the Newark schools. 


Ralph Currier Davis, senior professor 
of management at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has been named the Ford Distin- 
guished Visiting Professor at) New York 
University’s School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts, and Finance for the = spring 
semester, Ford professors teach, do re- 
search, or lecture’ before students, 
faculty members, business men. 
Professor Davis is now teaching a senior 
course in business policy at New York 
University. In addition, he will conduct 
a faculty seminar in management. 


Carlo E. Gubellini, Assistant Dean of 
3usiness Administration at Northeast- 
ern University, Boston, since 1946 has 
been appointed as of July 1, 1960 to as- 
sist in administering Northeastern’s en- 
larging academic programs, according 
to a recent announcement by President 
Asa S. Knowles. 


Paul S. Lomax, Professor Emeritus 
and former Business Education Depart- 
ment Chairman, New York University, 
is a visiting professor this semester at 
the San Francisco State College, Cali- 
fornia. Next summer he will teach at the 
University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks. 


Forrest Mayer has resigned his posi- 
tion at San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California to become head of the Busi- 
ness Education Department at the new 
Alameda State College at Hayward, 
California. 

Edward Tutak, School of Education, 
New York University, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Foundation 
for Business Education, Ine. 


Donald E. Wilkes, a member of the 
staff at Strayer Junior College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. for the past 15 vears, has 
been made director of the new public re- 
lations department at the College. Mrs. 
Carol D. Koons, a recent graduate of 
the Pennsylvania State University 
School of Journalism, will be the assis- 
tant director. 


CALIFORNIA NEEDS 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
TEACHERS 
Average Salaries for California 


High School Teachers 1959-60: 
$6,711 


Free Registration and Credential 
Information 


Personalized Placements to Meet 
Individual Needs 


HALL 7eackers Agency 


131 University Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, J. R. Rackley, Dean of the 
College of Education, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park was 
named president-elect. He succeeds 
Henry H. Hill, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, who 
took office as president. Retiring presi- 
dent is Wendell W. Wright, School of 
Education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

Edward 
Street, N. W,, 
executive secretary of 
the associate secretary is H. Kenneth 
Barker. Paul M. Allen is associate 
secretary for research and studies. 


Pomeroy, 1201 Sixteenth 
Washington 6, D. C. is 
this group and 


It has been announced that the next 
national convention of the American 
Business Writing Association will be 
held in Washington, D. C. at the May- 
flower Hotel, December 28 to 29. The 
1961 meeting will be in Cleveland and the 
1962 convention in Houston. 

Four regional meetings of the ABWA 
have been scheduled. The Southeast 
meeting will be in Birmingham, Satur- 
day, April 9 at the University of Ala- 
bama Center, J. H. Menning, University 
of Alabama, is in charge. The South- 
west meeting will be in Dallas, Texas, 
Friday, April 15, with Harold Coonrad, 
Oklahoma State University, as chair- 
man. Bryant College, Providence, Rhode 
Island, will be host to the Eastern re- 
gional meeting, Saturday, April 30. 
Robert Larkin is in charge. The Mid- 
west meeting is scheduled for Saturday, 
May 7, at the University of Wisconsin 
Madison, with E. B. Petersen as 
chairman 


All officers of the American Collegiate 
Retailing Association were re-elected at 
the recent convention held in New York 


City. The officers are: Edwina B. 
Hogadone, Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, president; Albert) B. Smith, 


Pittsburgh, 
Ralph A. 


Pittsburgh, 
vice president; 


University of 
Pennsylvania, 


Rush, Richmond Professional Institute, 
Richmond, Virginia, secretary; and 
Charles M. Whalen Jr., University of 


Dayton, Dayton, Ohio, treasurer. 

The membership of the Association 
is made up of colleges and universities 
offering baccalaureate or advanced de- 
grees professional education for 
careers in retailing. 


A Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon was’ 


installed at the University of 
Officers of 


recently 
Colorado by Dorothy Veon. 
the new chapter are: President, Thelma 
Olson; vice-president, Joan B. Fisher; 
treasurer, Deane M. Carter; historian, 
Marian George; corresponding secre- 
tary, Grace Eggebroten. 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the convention of the 
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Eastern Business Teachers Association, ‘ 


to be held April 14-16 at the Sheraton 
Hotel in Philadelphia. The program for 
the convention was outlined in the Feb- 
ruary number of this magazine. 

The following events have been ar- 
ranged by various groups for Philadel- 
phia at the time of the convention: 


Thursday, 


Fellowship Luncheon sponsored by 
Independent Business Schools and 
Junior Colleges and by several chapters 
of the National Office Management As- 
with Donald E. Wilkes as 
and Walter Emmerling as 


April 14 


sociation, 
chairman 
speaker. 


Friday, April 15 

Albany State College Breakfast 

Rider College Alumni Luncheon 

Pi Omega Pi Luncheon 

Distributive Education Luncheon 

Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner, at which 
Alpha Zeta Chapter of Temple Uni- 
versity will welcome members and 
their guests. D. D. Lessenberry will 
be the speaker. 


Saturday, April 16 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Breakfast 
Teachers College, Temple University 
Breakfast 
New York University Breakfast 
Salem-Boston University Breakfast 
At the recent convention of the Na- 


tional Association for Business Teacher 
Education, Faborn Etier, University of 
Texas, Austin, was elected to serve a 
two-year term on the Executive Com- 
mittee, replacing Helen H. Green, 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, who has served a two-year term 
on the Committee. Officers holding over 
for another year are: President, Russell 
J. Hosler, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison: vice president, F. Wayne 
House, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln; secretary, Lewis D. Boynton, Cen- 
tral Connecticut State College, New 
Britain. T. James Crawford, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, will be serv- 
ing his second year of a two-year term 
on the Executive Committee. 


Albert L. DeMond, Supervising Di- 
rector, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia, was elected president of the 
National Association of Supervisors of 
Business Education at the recent meet- 
ing of this group. The vice president is 
Robert D. Balthaser, State Supervisor 
of Business Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Ohio and the secre- 
tary-treasurer is Margaret E. Andrews, 
Consultant in Business Education and 
Placement, Minneapolis City Schools. 


The president of the New England 
Business. College Association for this 


A. Trow, Northampton 
College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. The other officers elec- 
ted are: Vice president at large, Bader 
Brouilette, Champlain College, Burling- 
ton, Vermont; vice president from 
Massachusetts, Genevieve T. Barber, 
South Middlesex Secretarial School, 
Framingham; vice president from Con- 
necticut, Georgette Van Hove, New 
London Business College, New London; 
secretary, Ellen C. Talcott, Salter Secre- 
tarial School, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; and treasurer, George Hub- 
bard, Hubbard Business School, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island. The permanent 
council is made up of Mrs. Agnes B. 
McClellon, Howard G. Hubbard, Ches- 
ley H. Husson, C. Fred Burdette and 
L. P. White. 


year is Henry 
Commercial 


The Southwestern Private Com- 
mercial Schools Association has elected 
Walter Tribby, Draughons School of 
Susiness, Tulsa, Oklahoma, president; 
Leslie W. Norton, Norton Business Col- 
lege, Shreveport, Louisiana, vice-presi- 
dent; and Hampton Rutherford, Ruther- 
ford-Metropolitan School of Business, 
Dallas, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 

New officers of the teachers section of 
the association are: Mrs. Louis Mathis, 
Bish Mathis Institute, Monroe, Louisi- 
ana, president; Ethel Bishnow, Central 
City Commercial College, Waco, Texas, 
vice-president; and Patsy Gordy, Bish 
Mathis Institute, Monroe, Louisiana, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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of HARCO says: 


Correct 
Posture, Adjust 
the Stand 
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the Chair- 


Model 2006A 


WITH 
EQUIPMENT BY HARCO”’ 
Adjustable typing and bookkeep- 
ing stands offer perfect posture 
when used with Harco adjustable 
“LifteLok” chairs, 
manufocturers of 
Adj. Typing Stands — Business 
Machine Stonds = Bookkeepi 
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CONFERENCES, INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 


The Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Alcorn A. & M. College, Lorman, 
Mississippi, will conduct its third an- 
nual Business Education Workshop on 
April 8. This year it will feature an 
area devoted to bookkeeping and gen- 
eral business as well as_ secretarial 
science. 

John A. Pendery and Victor Van 
Hook are the principal consultants for 
the meeting. 


The Nineteenth Annual Business 
Education Conference will convene at 
The Woman’s College of The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, on 
April 2, with “Bridging the Gap from 
School to Job Through a Terminal 
Course” as the theme. Lenore Pierce, 
Conference Chairman and member of 
the Woman’s College faculty, will pre- 
side. Featured for the meetings are 
Peter L. Agnew and Arthur L. Walker. 


The spring conference of the Western 
Division of the Pennsylvania Business 
Education Association will be held on 
the campus of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania on Satur- 
day, April 23. The theme of the meet- 
ing is “Teaching Intangibles for Tan- 
gible Results”. 

The keynoter is to be R. C. S. Young, 
who speaks under the auspices of the 
General Motors Corporation, 


rd 
semester 


BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


with 


GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS 


in Accounting 
Business. Management 
Finance 
Industrial Management 
Marketing 


Personnel Administration 


anew 


ANNOUNCES 


The purpose of this program is to offer 
teachers of business subjects an oppor- 
tunity to pursue graduate programs in 
business during the summer. 

Admission is handled through the Office 
of Admission and is open to men and 
women who hold any bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited institution. 


June 13 to September 3, 1960. 


For further information, write to: 
Dr. Richard L. Williamson, Assistant Dean 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
University of Southern California 

los Angeles 7, California 


Come to beautiful California 
for o summer of study ond recreotion 


SOUTHERN CALTFORNTA 


UNIVERSITY OF 


A total of 570 scholarships at the fol- 
lowing 15 universities are being offered 
this year at the 1960 Summer Work- 
shops in Family Finance sponsored by 
the National Committee for Education 
in Family Finance: Pennsylvania State 
University, University of California at 
Los Angeles, University of Denver, 
University of Florida, University of 
Georgia, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, University of Oklahoma, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, University of Puerto 
Rico, Southern Methodist University, 
Syracuse University, University of Con- 
necticut, University of Wisconsin. 

This marks the 11th consecutive year 
in which the workshops are being con- 
ducted. The Committee's objective is to 
encourage more adequate instruction in 
the fundamentals of sound personal and 
family financial management for young 
people and adults in the nation’s schools 
and colleges. 

The workshop scholarships are open 
to educators who demonstrate a need 
and use for information and teaching 
materials in family finance. They include 
classroom teachers in schools, colleges 
and teacher-training institutions, as well 
as administrators, supervisors and cur- 
riculum directors. The workshops are 
of special interest to high school and 
college teachers of subjects such as 
home economics, social studies, busi- 
ness education, economics, mathematics, 
family life and related courses. Credit 
toward a graduate degree is awarded 
upon successful completion of the 
course. 

The National Workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is offering a num- 
ber of team scholarships for individual 
school systems. A team consists of one 
or two classroom teachers and an ad- 
ministrator, such as a supervisor, prin- 
cipal or superintendent. Team participa- 
tion is encouraged by the National 
Committee for Education in Family 
Finance because it is felt that these 
groups provide the most effective means 
of introducing community-wide | pro- 
grams of teaching family finance. 

A special Elementary Workshop at 
the University of Connecticut will serve 
as a national workshop for elementary 
teachers. In addition to content lectures, 
emphasis will be given toward develop- 
ment of effective teaching materials. 
Priority will be given for teams of 2-5 
teachers, administrators and supervisors 
nominated by their superintendent of 
schools to attend the program with spe- 
cific objectives identified. Applications 
from individual educators are also in- 
vited. Alumni of previous Family Fi- 
nance workshops may apply to do ad- 
vanced work. 

Application blanks and descriptive 
brochures may be obtained by writing 
to the Workshop Coordinators at the 
schools of education of the universities, 
or to headquarters of the National Com- 
mittee at 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. If possible, applications 
should be submitted before April 15. 


While the program is nationwide in 
scope, each university develops its own 
workshop curriculum and provides the 
teaching staff. The course consists of 
lectures and discussions on a_ variety 
of interrelated topics, including sources 
of personal income, budgeting, banking 
and banking services, consumer credit 
and installment buying, renting and 
buying a home, life insurance, accident, 
sickness and hospitalization insurance, 
general insurance, Social Security, pen- 
sions, savings and investments, personal 
taxes, will and estates. Specialists from 
the universities’ business ad- 
ministration and education serve as lec- 
turers, and instruction is supplemented 
by visiting business and education lead- 
ers. 


schools of 


Each workshop participant takes part 
in daily laboratory work in order to de- 
velop special materials and projects for 
use in his own school 
system. 

Over 10,000 teachers and administra- 
tors have thus far participated in the 
summer workshops made possible by 
grants to the universities by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, and in related in- 
service training programs sponsored by 
school systems in various communities. 
Most of these workshop alumni are at 
the junior and senior high school levels. 
Other alumni are elementary school 
teachers, faculty members of teacher- 
training institutions, liberal arts colleges 
and administrative staff members of 
public and private schools. 

More detailed information about the 
workshops and the other work of the 
National Committee for Education in 
Family Finance may be obtained from 
R. Wilfred Kelsey, Executive Secretary, 
National Committee for Education in 
Family Finance, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 
= 


Temple University 


A wide selection of graduate and under- 
graduate courses is offered to teachers, 
school principals and superintendents. 


THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 


Pre-Session Regular Session |Second Session 
Monday, June 6 to|Monday, June 27|Monday, August 8 = 
Friday, June 24 |to Friday, August £|to Friday, Aug. 26 = 
Registration Registration Registration = 
Friday, June 3 |Friday, June 24 |Friday, August? = 
Sam. to2p.m. |9a.m.to 2pm. |9 am. to 2 p.m. 

Saturday, June 

9 a.m. to 11 am. 


Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, 
Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 


For further information write or visit 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Temple University 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. = 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania = 
= 
= 


Office Hours 
Daily: 8:30 a.m. to 4p.m. Saturday 9 a.m. to 12 Noon 
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GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES, 3d 
Edition, by John G. Kirk, Maurice L. 
Crawford and Mark H. Quay, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 292 pp., 1959, $3.40. 


The third edition of General Clerical 
Procedures has as its core the clerical ac- 
tivities of the departments related to a 
business: purchasing, selling, timekeeping 
and payroll. The student is introduced to 
these various activities through a section 
titled “Basie Clerical Activities”, in reality, 
his own. Here he learns to evaluate him- 
self in the light of job requirements and 
to file. He is also introduced to cash-han- 
dling activities and to mail-handling ac- 
tivities. The two final chapters discuss to- 
day’s office and automation. 

Each unit consists of a discussion of 
the topic, an opportunity to “Apply Your 
Skill”, exercises to improve — business 
vocabulary, and a few arithmetic problems 
to review fundamentals. 


THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESSMEN, by Frank C. Pierson and 
Others, The Carnegie Series in Ameri- 
can Education, New York: McGraw- 

Hill _ Company, Inc., 740 pp., 1959. 


“This study focuses on the questions of 
the importance of a liberal education for 
businessmen, on the ways by which this 
liberal education can best be achieved, on 
the appropriate degrees of specialization 
within the university, and on the qualita- 
tive aspects of work at all levels and of all 
types.” This statement very well describes 
the purpose of the study and the summary 
of the findings. 

The December issue of the JouRNAL OF 
3USINESS EDUCATION carries reviews of 
this book and the companion book pub- 
lished at the same time—Higher Education 
for Business by Robert A. Gordon and 
James E. Howell, published by Columbia 
University Press. In the January issue, 
“Observation, Opinion, and Obiter Dicta” 
was devoted to this topic. Therefore, fur- 
ther statement will not be made. at this 
time. 


SCHOOL FOOD CENTERS, by N. L. 
George and Ruth D. Heckler, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 335 
pp.. 1960. $6.50, 


Occasionally a business education teacher 
is drafted to assist with the operation of the 
school cafeteria. Here is a book with some 
specific helpful suggestions. Financial and 
operational policies and procedures appear 
in chapter 12. Chapter fourteen deals with 
Record Keeping and Accounting Proce- 
dures; chapter 15 with Purchasing Pro- 
cedures for Food and Supplies. Percentage 
ratios are given, for example, to costs and 
income. Suggested account classification is 
also provided. 


MARCH, 1960 


HOW TO USE ADDING AND CALCULAT.- 

ING MACHINES, 2d Edition, by Arthur 

L. Walker, J. Kenneth Roach, and J. 

Marshall Hanna; New York: Gregg 

Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., 250 pp., 1960. $2.96. 
This text workbook is designed to give 
the student basic skill training on the types 
of adding’ and calculating machines most 
frequently used in up-to-date office 
procedures: the ten-key adding machine, 
the full-key adding machine, the rotary 
calculator, and the key-driven calculator. 

Ten hours of work are provided on each 
of the adding machines and twenty hours 
on each of the calculators—a total of 60 
hours in all. Illustrations, diagrams, and 
examples help the student follow the 
step-by-step instructions. 

A typical lesson provides initial instruc- 
tion, frequent check-up of understanding, 
drill for improvement of — skill, and 
application to realistic jobs, carrying the 
student rapidly forward his skill 
development. Supplementary problems and 
timed progress-checks complete the lesson 
cycle. 

The authors have made it a point to make 
reference to the machine parts through 
functional terms—such as “product” dials, 
“quotient” dials, ete—making the text 
equally applicable to any or all machine 
makes. 

The book may be used as a one-semester 
office machines course; or for any segment 
of office practice or clerical practice course 
by selecting the independent units to meet 
specific needs. Self-explanatory job sheets 
make this book effective for rotation 
classroom teaching, for self-study, and for 
laboratory work. 


BASIC ECONOMICS, by L. C. Michelon, 
Cleveland: The World Publishing Com- 
pany, 223 pp., 1960, $3.75. 


This book is the result of a project in 
economic education launched at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago some time ago and has 
been developed for high school classes in 
economics. The resulting program was 
used by Republic Steel Corporation and 
with other companies and groups, including 
union officials, community lay leaders, and 
secondary school teachers. The teaching 
materials were then revised for use in 
secondary schools and were tested in a 
number of public schools. Basic Ecenomics 
is one part of a complete economics teach- 
ing program which includes teacher or con- 
ference-leader guides and background 
information, audio-visual aids, and tests to 
analyze program needs and to evaluate 
program results. 

Division of topics is as follows: A look 
at Our Economy; Competitive Prices in 
Action; Producing for Better Living; 
Capital Equipment—Key to Progress; Our 


Wages; Profits—Sparkplug of the Econ- 
omy; Exploring Financial Statements; 
Understanding Money and Banking; the 
Ups and Downs of Business; Managing 
Your Personal Finances. 

Sentences have been kept short. Numer- 
ous illustrations are included. Examples of 
the theory being expounded are frequent. 
Self-checking quizzes with answers also 
provided help the student to evaluate his 
knowledge after he has studied the chap- 
ter. The vocabulary appears to be within 
the grasp of at least the average and per- 
haps slightly less-than-average student. 
Furthermore, because of the frequent ex- 
amples and illustrations, the copy reads 
fast. Those contemplating or presently con- 
ducting high school courses or units in 
economics will want to examine the book. 


BUSINESS TIMED WRITINGS, by Albert 
C. Fries and Louis C, Nanassy, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 64 pp., 1960. $1.32, 


The fifty timings in this text have been 
written with dual objectives: to provide 
material for timed writings and to present 
helpful subject matter to the student at 
the same time. Each timing contains inter- 
esting and useful information for building 
business competencies or developing per- 
sonality. Such topics as speech, promptness, 
courtesy, thrift, credit, spelling, telephone 
manners, banking, and reading are included 
in addition to many others. 

The tests are divided into three types: 
short timings, one-page timings, and two- 
page timings. Each timing has been class- 
room tested and both stroke intensity and 
syllabic intensity are indicated. The vocab- 
ulary of general business has been used 
and all areas of business training are cov- 
ered. All material can be used for timings 
of any length as a column headed “words” 
indicates the total cumulative words in a 
line; other columns indicate total words 
for three- and five-minute timings. 


THE FIFTH MENTAL MEASUREMENTS 
YEARBOOK, Oscar Krisen Buros, Edi- 
tor, Highland Park, New Jersey: The 
Gryphon Press, 1292 pp., 1959. $22.50. 


Needless to say this is a reference which 
should be included in every school library, 
and with the current interest in public edu- 
cation, might be included in the reference 
library of the larger towns and cities. 

In the section provided for business edu- 
cation, several tests are reviewed: book- 
keeping (5); national teacher examinations 
(1); business relations and occupations 
(2); general office clerical (1); stenog- 
raphy (5); typewriting (6); national busi- 
ness entrance tests (several references). 
The reviews are forthright and objective 

There are additional references of inter- 
est to business teachers in the clerical apti- 
tude test reviews. In addition, the excellent 
bibliographies of literature pertaining to 
testing and the reviews of tests admini- 
stered to students and to teachers are very 
helpful. This is a reference that each busi- 
ness teacher should examine periodically 
just to bring himself up to date on available 
testing materials as well as to become in- 
formed as to their value. 
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To make 
typwritimg 


mistakrs 
is human 


To ERASE 
WITHOUT A 
TRACE*is 
easy when 
you use 


A.W.Faber 
GRASER S7IK: 


j The original grey eraser point 
—always best for erasing. 


the 
invention 
that 
changed 
the 
Nation's 
Erasing 
Habits. 


* REG TM 686.508 


u.s.a. 7099 


RVI 


RASERSTIK Git 


7099B with brush 20c. 7099 with- 
out brush 10c. Insist on the 
original and genuine EraserStik 
with the registered trade mark. 


SAPHIR HAND 
SHARPENER 


works like magic. 
Gives you the correct 
point on your 
EraserStik—then stops 
sharpening. 

If you use 

one, you need 

the other. Ask 

your Stationer. 


A.W.Faber-Castell 


Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 254 


GRAMMAR AND GLAMOR 


William J. Chapaitis 
Colorado School of Mines 
Golden, Colorado 


URING the thirties a city newspaper 

carried this notice: 

WANTED: Stenographer. Experience 

preferable. Grammar more important 

than glamor. 
Picked up by the business world, the last 
phrase has survived still to be heard occa- 
sionally. 

Strangely enough, the contrasted terms, 
grammar and glamor, come from the same 
Greek root gramma (letter, sign, indica- 
tion). Lithuania, whose vocabulary has 
many similarities to the Greek, uses gro- 
mata tor letter (piece of correspondence) 
and gramatikas for grammar; each is per- 
vaded with the common note of the visible 
written outward form for immediate view- 
ing. The connotation of value and impor- 
tance attached to a printed or written mes- 
sage is at once grasped when a_ person 
realizes that material put down on paper 
has traditionally enjoyed a tone of official 
bearing. 

Closely related by etymology, the word 
graphic from graphein, denoting written, 
has acquired its metaphorical sense of 
having sharp outlines for distinctive ap- 
pearance. The Lithuanian grasus (nice, 
pretty, handsome, beautiful) could well 
have the same root as gramattkas in a 
process of metaphorical thinking parallel 
to that for the association between gram- 
mar and glamor. By apparent similarity of 
human outlook, the Germans of the third 
century called their letter symbols runes 
because of the mystifying fascination that 
mere traces or marks could stand for 
human living sounds, Evidently, human 
nature is inclined to extend the concept of 
marked visibility to more than ordinary 
attractiveness. 

The Scotch variant glamour for gra- 
marye was given a wide vogue in English 
by Sir Walter Scott to mean enticing or 
enchanting fascination, in addition to the 
Celtic meaning of bewttchment. In recent 
years the social connotation has been fur- 
ther extended to include the studied prac- 
tice of grooming oneself for alluring 
effects. 


The interchanging of the liquid conso- 
nants / and r, dictated by sound groupings 
peculiar to the various languages, is easily 
observed, especially in languages using 
cognates from Latin or Greek. The Spanish 
franela for flannel and frasco tor flask 
are everyday examples. Among Orientals 
the shift is conspicuous in their oral at- 
tempts at English. After getting the wire 
spool snarled up on three recorders, a 
Japanese student came to apologize: “Plo- 
fessa, I solly; I got tlouble.” 

Both grammar and its variant glamor 
really mean a noticeable outwardness of 
expression, but the latter has taken on an 
intensification in a restricted nuance of 
the original term. Both words indicate 
special forms for ready examination: one 
in? sentence structuring; the other in per- 
sonal grooming and physical carriage. 

How two slightly differing words from 
the same original term can eventually ac- 
quire opposite meanings reflects human 
nature itself, when it is known that such 
sentiments as love can turn into hate or 
vice versa for the same reasons between 
the same persons as the point of view 
shifts. 

Here is one last illustration. Going way 
back to Sanscrit, a philologist finds that 
Servian (Serbian) and serve have a com- 
mon root meaning tc call or summon The 
Latin servo drifted downward until it de- 
generated to denote called in to do mental 
chores. In Serbian, the root assumed a 
tone of ennoblement: to be named for a 
serious responsibility such as military guard 
or defense, to be called as a chosen one 
for a special mission. During World War 
I the Allies changed the word Servian to 
Serbian to subdue the Latin shade of sert- 
dom or slavery. (Serf and servare have 
the same ancient source in Sanscrit.) The 
Serbians by tradition look upon themselves 
as the chosen ones. 

Imperfections of language reflect im- 
perfections of humans who create and 
modify languages. As grammar narrows 
down to “interior decorating,” glamor 
broadens out to “exterior ornamentation.” 
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These training aids, prepared by DITTO in cooperation 
with the Foundation for Business Education, provide 
valuable ‘“‘workshop” experience for your students in 
up-to-date practice in office duplicating. Also, a broader 
understanding of business procedure as practiced by 
today’s most progressive firms. Check the training 
aids you want—and mail coupon. 

‘*COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS" 
Manual of office styled dictation material for training secre- 
taries, complete with the normal interruptions and distractions 
that go with everyday office operation. Contains checking and 
straight-timed dictation material. 

“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK" 
A four-page piece with a pre-counted one-, five- and 10-minute 


typing speed and accuracy test ‘on the front page, and rough 
typed material for putting into final form on the inside. 


“LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10" 


A five-lesson self-teaching manual, designed so that even 
below-average students can readily learn the operation of the 
D-10 duplicating machine as it is used in today's business. 


WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 
A beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. 
Enables any student to produce good copies on first trial. 
LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS 
Four letterhead and two billhead designs pre-printed on DITTO 
Masterset® ready for reproduction of up to 300 or more copies, 
as needed for student practice in typing letters and invoices. 


FILL OUT COUPON ... MAIL TODAY! 


DITTO, Inc., 3332 Pratt Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obliga- ‘= Learning How to Use the DITTO 
tion, please send me: D-10 
Copies — The Heart of Modern Wall Chart—D-10 Operating 


" Business Instructions 
‘ie What Every Typist Should Know 
About Copies in Office Work 
® 


[_] Letterhead and Billhead Masters 
Name, Title 


School 


... the helping hand for modern business porn 


City. County. 
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L. V. SCHNEEBERGER. 
Controller of the | 
Gibson-Homans Co. 


“OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM simplified data processing and 
reduces reporting time by 10 to 14 days each month.” 


“Our Clalonal Data Recording System 
returns 96% annually 


on our investment!”’ 


—The Gibson-Homans Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Timely sales reports are extremely 
important. In years past, this phase 
of accounting has always been time 
consuming and laborious,” writes L. 
V. Schneeberger, Controller of the 
Gibson Homans Company. 

“At the same time, our other ac- 
counting functions were being per- 
formed with a high degree of 
efficiency on your Class 32 machines. 

“When the National Paper Tape 
Recorder was introduced, it became 
evident that this would be the solu- 
tion to our sales analysis problem. 
This ability to automatically regi- 


ment our sales data into paper tape 
has proven to be the solution to work 
simplification. Our National System 
simplified data processing and re- 
duces reporting time by 10 to 14 days 
each month. 

“The final proof of economy is that 
our National System with Tape Re- 
corder returns:96% annually on our 
investment.” 


Controller of 
the Gibson-Homans Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Punched paper tape is 
created automatically as a 
by-product of ting ac- 
counting records. 


Your local National represent- 
ative will be glad to show you 
this simple approach to effi- 
cient data processing. Phone 
him now— it could be the most 
profitable call you will make 
all year. 


* TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Sutional 


VERSATILE DATA PROCESSING 
ADDING MACHINES CASH REGISTERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES NCR PAPER 
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